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Historic  meeting  of 
USAREC  leadership, 
see  page  14 


Savannah 

ucceeds 

by  Ted  Jones,  Jacksonville  Bn  A&PA 


In  RSM  March  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  Army  Recruiting  Company 
accomplished  a noteworthy  feat. 

Every  recruiter  in  the  company,  except  one,  made  mission 
box.  That  recruiter  missed  by  only  one  prior  service. 

“The  company  had  never  come  that  close  to  1 00  percent  before 
and  I honestly  am  more  proud  of  that  than  many  of  our  other 
achievements,”  said  CPT  Thomas  Powell,  Savannah  Company 
commander. 

It  was  the  fourth  month  in  a row  that  Savannah  made  mission 
box.  The  company  recruiters  have  also  overproduced  so  that  they 
are  also  mission  box  year-to-date. 

According  to  Powell,  the  big  gun  in  the  company  was  the 
Hinesville  Recruiting  Station,  commanded  by  SFC  Maxie 
Coney.  Coney  led  his  recruiters  to  achieve  650  percent  for  RSM 
March. 

Leadership  at  the  recruiting  station  level  was  the  key,  accord- 
ing to  Powell. 

“We  have  a great  group  of  experienced  NCOs  as  station 
commanders,”  he  said.  “They’ve  been  in  place  about  eight 
months  and  through  their  leadership,  they  are  fine  tuning  our 
efforts.  They  stay  focused  on  individual  recruiter  motivation.  By 
now  they  know  who  can  operate  with  relative  leeway  and  who 
requires  close  guidance. 

“Plus  ourTTE  recruiters  are  making  things  happen.  I attribute 
that  to  station  commanders’  morning  DPR.  That’s  critical,” 
Powell  said. 

That  station  commander  leadership  results  in  goal  setting. 
Each  recruiting  station  has  its  individual  goals  that  are  different 
but  always  exceed  minimum  production.  For  example,  the  Sa- 
vannah Recruiting  Station  has  a goal  of  no  less  than  12  contracts 
monthly,  Powell  said. 

Powell  also  stressed  that  the  company  goal  is  leadership  based. 
That  goal  is  to  have  no  more  than  one  DEP  loss  per  recruiting 
station  per  quarter.  Leadership  and  focusing  on  that  goal  enabled 
the  Savannah  Company  to  realize  only  three  DEP  losses  in  RSM 
March. 

“And  finally,  in  the  Army  recruiting  business,  as  a leader,  you 
have  to  enthusiastically  believe  in  the  Army  and  that  it  is  an 
excellent  opportunity.  That  helps  you  to  stay  positive  plus  it’s 
contagious,”  Powell  said. 


Recruiters  of  Savannah 
Company  who  made 
Mission  Box 

Brunswick  Station 

SFC  Stephen  Flores 
SSG  Keith  Fuller 

Beaufort  (S.C.)  Station 

SFC  Ennis  McFadden 
SFC  Robert  Jackson 
SSG  James  McGann 

Statesboro  Station 

SSG  Jonathan  Triplett 
SSG  Brian  Blackwell 
SSG  Mark  Padilla 

Hinesville  Station 

SFC  Maxie  Coney 
SFC  Major  Sims 
SSG  James  Bryant 
SSG  James  McGill 
SSG  Johnny  Green 

Savannah  Station 

SFC  Kenneth  Fitzpatrick 
SFC  Douglas  Morrison 
SSG  Gray  Parks 
SSG  Ronny  Phillips 
SSG  Priscilla  Roberts 
SGT  Darnell  Braggs 

Waycross  Station 

SFC  Randy  Mullaly 
SGT  Derrick  Dawson 
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On  our  cover . . . 

This  graph  represents  production  in  a typical  month. 
Rather  than  the  desired  “even  flow”  state,  you  can  see  the 
dramatic  rise  in  production  at  the  end  of  the  RSM. 


News  Briefs 


Station 

commander 

leadership 


■ Many  of  you  have  heard  me 
speak  on  the  importance  of  sta- 
tion commanders  to  recruiting. 
The  bottom  line  is,  they  are  the 
key  to  success.  Let  me  explain. 

No  one  joins  the  Army  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a recruiter 
— an  NCO  recruiter.  In  most 
cases,  the  recruiter  must  “sell” 
the  Army  to  the  prospect.  Sell- 
ing the  Army  is  a skill  that 
must  be  taught  to  recruiters, 
and  a skill  that  must  be  refined 
continually.  The  Army  recruiter 
Course  does  a superb  job  equip- 
ping recruiters  with  the  basic 
tools,  but  true  excellence  in  re- 
cruiting occurs  after  the  new  re- 
cruiter is  on  the  job  and  he  or 
she  is  being  coached,  trained, 
and  mentored  by  competent 
leadership  — the  NCO  station 
commander. 


Station  commanders  are  se- 
lected for  their  demonstrated 
leadership,  recruiting  skill,  and 
future  potential.  The  station 
commander  is,  by  definition,  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced recruiter  in  the  station. 
The  station  commander  should 
also  be  the  best  trainer  in  the 
station.  Thus,  if  a recruiter  is 
having  difficulty  “making  mis- 
sion,” it’s  the  station  com- 
mander who  must  determine 
what,  if  any,  training  difficulty 
exists,  and  take  action.  When  I 
see  a struggling  recruiter,  the 
first  person  I want  to  talk  to  is 
the  station  commander. 

Again,  the  station  commander 
is  the  key  to  success  in  this  busi- 
ness. It’s  a critical  job  requiring 
dedicated  professionals  — those 
with  the  potential  to  assume  the 
senior  NCO  leadership  positions 
in  USAREC.  We  will  continue  to 
place  our  most  promising  NCOs 
in  these  positions,  give  them  full 
authority  commensurate  with 
their  responsibility,  hold  them 


accountable  for  results,  and  rec- 
ognize them  accordingly.  Profes- 
sional NCOs  wouldn’t  have  it 
any  other  way. 

KENNETH  W.  SIMPSON 

Major  General,  USA 

Commanding 

Big  Apple  awards 
the  “Big  Apple” 

■ The  New  York  City  Chapter 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  has  awarded  the 
United  States  Army  Recruiting 
Command,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and 
its  advertising  agency,  Young 
and  Rubicam,  the  prestigious 
“Big  Apple”  award  for  excel- 
lence in  community  relations. 

Annually,  this  award  is  pre- 
sented for  programs  which  “im- 
prove or  maintain  an 
organization’s  relations  or 
image  within  a community.” 

The  Recruiting  Command  won 
the  award  for  the  Army’s  Stay 
in  School/Stay  off  Drugs  cam- 
paign, which  included  a video, 
teaching  materials,  poster  and 
recruiter  participation  in  the 
program. 

COL  John  C.  Myers,  director 
of  the  Recruiting  Command’s 
advertising  and  public  affairs 
activities  expressed  the  com- 
mand’s pride  at  having  been  rec- 
ognized for  its  efforts  in  high 
schools. 

“As  the  country’s  largest  em- 
ployer of  young  people,  the 
Army  has  a vested  interest  in 
their  educational  development 
and  successful  attainment  of  a 
high  school  diploma.  It’s  good 
not  only  for  the  Army  but  more 
importantly  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,”  Myers  explained. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the 
Army’s  Stay  in  School/Stay  off 
Drugs  campaign  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  Recruiting  Com- 
mand previously  received  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America’s  Silver  Anvil  award  in 
1991. 


SGLI  premiums  to 
increase 

■ Monthly  premiums  for 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance will  increase  July  1,  accord- 
ing to  Defense  Department 
officials.  The  premium  will  in- 
crease from  8 cents  per  $1,000  of 
coverage  to  9 cents  per  $1,000  of 
coverage. 

Soldiers  who  carry  the  maxi- 
mum coverage  of  $200,000  can 
expect  to  see  their  monthly  pre- 
mium increase  from  $16  to  $18. 
The  new  amount  will  be  re- 
flected on  soldiers’  July  leave 
and  earnings  statements,  offi- 
cials said. 

The  SGLI  premium  rate  has 
held  steady  for  the  last  10  years; 
the  last  change  was  a decrease 
in  1984  that  lowered  the  rate 
from  11.6  cents  per  $1,000  cover- 
age to  the  present  8 cents.  The 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
considers  the  new  rate  of  9 cents 
per  $1,000  of  insurance  to  be  the 
current  “breakeven  point”  for 
SGLI  reserve  funds. 

SGLI  remains  “a  very  valu- 
able and  affordable  benefit,”  said 
a VA  official.  It  is  also  “possibly 
the  only  life  insurance  program 
available  to  all  active  duty 
servicem embers  and  many  re- 
servists that  does  not  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  age,  sex, 
personal  life  style,  avocation  or 
vocation.” 

For  more  information  or  to  en- 
roll in  SGLI,  soldiers  should  con- 
tact their  local  finance  office. 


Correction 

■ Last  month’s  Market  Report 
was  taken  from  an  article  in 

Bottom  Line  Personal,  March 
15,  1994. 
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Gulf  vets  with 
“mystery  ill - 
ness” sought 

■ Another  worldwide  call  is 
being  issued  to  soldiers  who  sus- 
pect they  are  suffering  symp- 
toms relating  to  service  in 
Southwest  Asia  during  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Army’s  leading 
medical  facility  recently  re-em- 
phasized the  need  for  soldiers  to 
report  those  symptoms  to  medi- 
cal authorities  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so. 

“It  is  absolutely  essential  for 
every  soldier  with  symptoms  to 
report  them,”  said  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  Com- 
mander MG  Ronald  R.  Blanck. 
He  said  medical  evaluations  usu- 
ally can  easily  diagnose  and 
treat  those  conditions.  Also, 
Blanck  said,  “Soldiers  who  have 
medical  problems  must  have 
them  documented  at  medical  fa- 
cilities, should  they  be  entitled 
to  some  type  of  disability  com- 
pensation in  the  future.” 

Chronic  fatigue  and  joint  and 
muscle  aches  are  the  most  com- 
mon complaints.  Some  veterans 
also  report  headaches,  intermit- 
tent diarrhea,  memory  prob- 
lems, loss  of  hair  and  other 
symptoms  in  various  combina- 
tions. The  illness  is  character- 
ized by  fatigue,  weakness,  joint 
and  muscle  aches,  loss  of  hair, 
skin  rashes,  sore  gums,  and  a 
host  of  other  symptoms  in  many 
combinations. 

Blanck’s  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans’ 
Affairs  earlier  this  year  re- 
vealed that  the  syndrome’s  caus- 
ative agent  remains  elusive. 
However,  several  studies  have 
ruled  out  certain  conditions  and 
substances  that  were  once  sus- 
pect. Theories  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  illness  have  ranged  from  ex- 
posure to  pollution  from  oil  well 
fires,  to  inhalation  of  depleted 
uranium  particles,  to  exposure 


to  chemical  or  biological  agents. 
Vaccines  and  nerve-agent  pre- 
treatments administered  by  the 
Army  were  also  studied. 

“Experts  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  defense  department  are 
participating  with  us  in  our 
search  for  clues  and  answers,” 
Blanck  said.  “The  Army  cares  — 
and  we  want  the  best  for  all  of 
our  soldiers.” 

Active  duty,  Reserve,  retired 
or  otherwise-separated  soldiers 
who  experience  symptoms  they 
feel  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  Southwest  Asia  duty 
should  schedule  an  exam  at 
their  nearest  military  medical 
facility  or  call  their  local  VA 
clinic.  If  necessary,  veterans 
will  be  transferred  to  referral 
centers  in  San  Diego,  Houston 
or  Washington  for  further  evalu- 
ation and  treatment,  WRAMC 
officials  said. 

Army  News  Service 

An  assist  to 
USAREC 

Reprinted  with  permission  from 
Inside  the  Turret,  March  10,  1994 
by  SPC  Cassandra  Shafer 
■ US  Armor  Center  repair  pro- 
gram earns  excellence  award 
for  USAREC  assistance 

The  Armor  Center  Director- 
ate of  Information  Management 
and  the  Information  Systems 
Command/Recruiting  Com- 
mand, Directorate  of  Informa- 
tion Management,  have  teamed 
up  to  create  an  efficient,  cost-ef- 
fective repair  program  that 
saves  USAREC  funds  otherwise 
designated  for  computer  mainte- 
nance in  its  Joint  Optical  Infor- 
mation Network  (JOIN). 

JOIN  is  the  computer  used  as 
a presentation  tool  by  Army  re- 
cruiters throughout  the  United 
States  and  overseas  to  recruit 
individuals  into  the  Army. 

Since  the  repair  program’s  im- 
plementation in  October  1992, 


more  than  1,200  systems  have 
been  fixed. 

Mike  Baker,  the  US  Army  Infor- 
mation Systems  Com- 
mand/USAEEC,  Directorate  of 
Information  Management,  equip- 
ment analyst  and  JOIN  project 
manager,  came  to  Fort  Knox  Ky., 
from  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  with  the 
idea  to  create  a program  that 
would  reduce  repair  costs  and  be 
manageable. 

“I  created  the  program  because 
(the  repair  of  the  systems)  was  un- 
manageable for  USAREC  and  the 
(recruiting)  battalions,”  he  said. 

At  an  estimated  annual  cost  of 
$80,000,  the  program  will  save 
USAREC,  Fort  Knox,  and  the 
Army  $1.42  million  annually,  ac- 
cording to  Baker. 

It  also  makes  the  jobs  of  recruit- 
ing battalion  supply  personnel  a 
little  easier. 

“In  the  past,  when  a computer 
was  sent  out  for  repair,  often  times 
recruiters  would  not  get  the  same 
system  back,”  Baker  said.  “Now, 
because  there  is  no  serial  number 
exchange  for  systems,  the  same 
exact  system  comes  back  to  the 
battalion,  with  a minimal  amount 
of  paperwork.” 

According  to  Baker,  as  a result 
of  the  meetings  with  both  Director- 
ates of  Information  Management, 
new  positions  within  the  post’s  Di- 
rectorate of  Information  Manage- 
ment have  been  formed  to  support 
the  repair  of  USAREC’s  JOIN 
equipment. 

Currently,  US  Army  Armor  Cen- 
ter Directorate  of  Information 
Management  supports  the  entire 
system.  It  receives  the  JOIN  equip- 
ment from  every  recruiting  battal- 
ion in  the  country  and  fixes  the 
equipment  with  minimum  down- 
time. 

“What  used  to  take  nine  months 
to  a year  to  repair,  now  only  takes 
30  days  on  normal  maintenance,” 
Baker  said.  “But  we  have  the  ex- 
pertise and  the  working  structure 
to  have  it  back  to  the  recruiter  in 
24  hours  if  it  is  an  emergency.” 
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DEP  Management,  Part  IV 

DEP  Functions  — 
Training  tomorrow’s  soldiers 


by  SFC  Harold  L.  Francis,  USAREC  Training 

This  fifth  and  final  article  in  the  DEP  man- 
agement series  will  discuss  the  DEP  func- 
tion and  its  role  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program. 

There  are  many  ideas  as  to  how  a DEP  func- 
tion should  be  con- 
ducted. Some  feel  that 
the  function  should  be 
heavy  in  soldier-skills 
training.  Others  believe 
that  this  is  time  best 
spent  in  a pizza  place, 
basically  as  an  informal 
gathering,  in  a relaxed 
atmosphere,  where  the 
DEP  members  can  have 
a good  time.  Still  others 
see  the  functions  as  a 
waste  of  time  and  effort 
because  there  is  little  im- 
mediate impact  on  the 
mission.  These,  as  well  as  other  ideas,  all  have 
a certain  amount  of  merit.  The  fact  is  DEP  func- 
tions will  be  as  successful  as  you  make  them. 
Poorly  planned  DEP  functions  will  probably  be 
a bust  and  do  more  damage  to  your  DEP  pro- 
gram than  good.  So  you  must  ask  yourself,  “Are 
DEP  functions  worth  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  them  a success?”  The  answer  should  be 
yes. 

What  makes  a solid  DEP  function?  There  are 
many  ingredients  to  a DEP  function.  First  you 
must  have  a plan.  Maybe  somewhere  in  your  ca- 


reer, you  may  have  set  up  or  assisted  with  some 
sort  of  soldier-skills  training,  CTT  for  example. 

If  not,  then  here  are  some  things  you  need  to 
consider  when  scheduling  a DEP  function.  Iden- 
tify a location.  Make  sure  you  have  an  alternate 
site  (bad  weather,  if  your  primary  site  is  out- 
doors). Ensure  you 
identify  trainers  and 
give  them  ample  time 
to  secure  any  training 
aids  or  equipment  they 
may  need  to  prepare 
for  their  class.  (Sugges- 
tion: Have  your  train- 
ers do  a lesson  plan 
and  if  time  permits 
have  them  present 
their  class.) 

Notify  all  DEP  mem- 
bers of  the  date,  time, 
and  location  of  the 
function  in  a timely 
manner.  Don’t  expect  to  set-up  a DEP  function 
three  days  in  advance  and  have  100  percent  par- 
ticipation. Remember,  this  is  one  of  the  major, 
differences  in  training  DEP  members  versus  sol- 
diers. Soldiers  are  a captive  audience.  DEP 
members  are  still  involved  in  civilian  life,  mean- 
ing jobs  and  other  types  of  commitments.  You 
must  give  them  an  opportunity  to  plan  the  func- 
tion into  their  schedule.  However,  you  must  in- 
still in  the  DEP  that  they  should  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  attend.  Many  times  DEP  mem- 
bers will  try  to  skip  DEP  functions  just  because 


Are  DEP  functions 
worth  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make 
them  a success? 

The  answer  should 
be  yes. 
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A DEP  function  is 
an  excellent  way  to 
train  and  recognize 
our  new  soldiers,  as 
well  as  solidifying 
their  commitment  to 
you  and  the  Army. 


they  don’t  feel  like  being  there.  Use  your  influ- 
ence and  leadership  ability  to  convince  them 
that  attending  the  function  is  definitely  in  their 
best  interest.  When  notifying  DEP  members  of 
an  upcoming  function,  invite  the  parents,  wives, 
or  significant  others  as  well.  This  is  an  import- 
ant building-block  in  publicizing  the  Army.  The 
more  people  that  you  have  in  your  corner  (hear- 
ing the  Army’s  story)  from  the  community,  the 
better  off  you  will  be. 

During  the  planning  stage  of  your  function, 
get  your  CLT  involved.  Since  the  commander 
must  complete  the  request  for  funded  events, 
ask  him  or  her  to  participate.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  impact  your  commander  or  first 
sergeant  can  make  on  your  DEP  members.  The 
key  is  to  explain  who  these  people  are  and  their 
status.  Technically,  the  company  leadership  are 
the  DEP  members’  leaders  as  well.  Use  this  to 
your  advantage. 

Now  that  we  have  a plan  and  everyone  is  on- 
board, what  else  should  we  consider?  Earlier 
mentioned  was  the  fact  that  some  DEP  mem- 
bers try  to  skip  these  functions.  Why?  Maybe  be- 
cause the  functions  were  boring,  or  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it  for  them.  How  can  you  make 
the  functions  interesting?  When  picking  out  sub- 
jects to  train,  use  ones  that  the  DEP  members 
can  participate  in  (hands-on  or  HOPOT),  map 
reading,  protective  masks,  etc.  The  more  inter- 
esting the  training,  the  better  the  function  will 
go.  Try  to  keep  the  training  portion  of  the  func- 
tion reasonably  short.  No  one  likes  long,  drawn- 
out  classes. 


Assuming  the  function  is  funded,  you  should 
have  planned  some  sort  of  meal.  Again,  plan- 
ning is  key.  If  you  are  cooking  out,  make  sure 
the  food  is  ready  when  the  training  is  over.  If  ca- 
tered, make  sure  the  food  arrives  on  time. 

While  everyone  is  eating,  this  is  normally  a 
good  time  to  make  announcements  and  recog- 
nize achievements.  This  is  a very  important 
part  of  the  function.  Recognizing  E-2  referral 
promotions,  CONAP  and  other  achievements 
are  a must.  By  recognizing  these  DEP  members 
in  front  of  their  peers,  you  not  only  solidify  their 
commitment  but  make  the  other  DEP  members 
want  to  receive  the  same  sort  of  public  atten- 
tion. This  one  part  of  the  DEP  function  can  go  a 
long  way  in  supporting  your  referral  program. 

There  are  many  ways  and  ideas  on  how  to 
make  a DEP  function  successful.  The  basic  idea 
is  that  once  you  have  a plan  and  you  carry  it 
out,  your  functions  should  go  well.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  train  and  recognize  our  new  sol- 
diers, as  well  as  solidifying  their  commitment  to 
you  and  the  Army.  Take  advantage  of  DEP  func- 
tions and  make  them  work  for  you. 

Good  luck  and  great  recruiting! 


Summary 

Over  the  past  five  issues  of  the  Recruiter 
Journal,  we  have  discussed  various  parts 
of  the  DEP  Management  Program.  The 
goal  was  to  make  you  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  offer  solutions  to  fix  it.  The  DEP 
loss  rate  of  this  command  is  not  going  to 
change  overnight.  It  will  take  a concerted 
effort  from  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
correct  this  situation.  As  NCOs,  we  must 
take  the  lead,  as  well  as  the  responsibility, 
to  turn  this  program  around.  Without  a 
doubt,  this  is  the  finest  group  of  noncom- 
missioned officers  that  the  Army  has  to 
offer.  People  of  this  caliber  may  at  times 
falter,  but  in  the  long  run,  do  not  fail.  Lead- 
ership is  the  key  to  our  success.  Be  confi- 
dent in  the  fact  that,  working  as  a team,  we 
will  win  this  battle  and  move  on  to  even 
bigger  successes  in  the  future. 


Comments  and  suggestions  for  future  arti- 
cles? Contact  SFC  Francis,  at  1-800-223- 
3735,  ext.  4-8991. 
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Mail  carriers  deliver 
prospects  to  recruiters 


Mail  carriers  are  some 
of  our  best  recruiters. 
They  deliver  approximately 
1 1 million  direct  mail  pack- 
ages each  year  to  Army 
prospects,  resulting  in  almost 
250,000  leads  for  the 
USAREC  sales  force. 

Those  leads  represent 
screened  and  generally  posi- 
tively propensed  prospects,  of 
which  25  percent  will  test  for 
military  service  within  three 
years,  research  says. 

Those  kinds  of  numbers 
add  a little  warmth  to  endless 
“cold  calls.” 

Direct  marketing  is  a cost- 
effective  bonus  for  recruiters. 
Understanding  USAREC’s  pro- 
gram may  help  recruiters 
make  the  system  work  even 
better. 

The  Joint  Recruiting  Adver- 
tising Program  buys  lists  of 
names  compiled  from  class 
ring  or  yearbook  vendors, 
state  drivers  license  bureaus, 
and  other  sources.  Once  com- 
piled, these  lists  contain 
about  85  percent  of  the  16-  to 
1 8-year-old  market.  The  lists 
are  updated  later  for  grad 
mailings. 

Separate  direct  mail  pack- 
ages are  then  sent  to  each 
market  (juniors,  seniors,  and 


LEADS* 


grads).  Those  packages  con- 
sist of  a letter,  brochure,  busi- 
ness reply  card,  buddy  card, 
and  usually  a premium  offer 
(free  T-shirt,  socks,  shorts, 
etc.).  The  Army  is  the  only  ser- 
vice that  mails  to  high  school 
juniors. 

Generally,  each  junior 
receives  an  active  Army  and 
an  Army  Reserve  package.  As 
seniors,  students  typically  get 
three  Army  mailings  (two  ac- 
tive, one  Reserve).  That’s  five 
Army  letters  by  graduation. 

And  the  message  doesn’t 
stop  once  a diploma  is  in 
hand.  Most  grads  receive 
several  mailings  a year  for  up 
to  four  years  after  graduation. 

Response  rates  vary  be- 
tween 2 and  5 percent, 
depending  on  the  market. 

High  school  juniors  are  most 
responsive,  grads  the  least. 
While  the  response  rate  seems 
low,  a typical  mailing  of  1 .4 
million  letters  to  a senior 
class  can  result  in  42,000 
leads. 

Business  reply  cards  (BRCs) 
are  returned  to  a civilian 


Premium  for  referrals 

In  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  the  Chief,  Army 
Reserve,  USAREC  will 
later  this  year  test  market 
a premium  offer  for 
Reserve  soldiers  who 
make  a referral.  A letter  to 
Reservists  in  the  fall  will 
outline  the  program. 

Reservists  will  receive 
the  premium  with  each 
qualified  lead  called  in  to 
1 -800-USA-USAR.  The 
gift  and  a certificate  will 
be  sent  to  the  Reservist’s 
unit  commander,  who 
ideally  will  make  a presen- 
tation at  a unit  formation. 
That  will  help  publicize 
the  program  and  en- 
courage others  to  make 
referrals. 

The  LEADS  center  will 
mail  a data  card  to  the  ap- 
propriate recruiting  station 
within  24  hours  of  receiv- 
ing a referral  call. 

With  a reasonable 
response  rate,  about 
5,000  referrals  are  an- 
ticipated. If  the  test  is  suc- 
cessful, other  mailings 
with  premium  offers  will 
be  scheduled. 
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clearing  house  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  manages  LEADS. 
Information  is  transferred 
from  BRCs  to  the  LEADS 
cards  sent  to  recruiting  sta- 
tions serving  the  prospect’s 
ZIP  code. 

Information  captured  on  the 
LEADS  card  includes  personal 
data  about  the  prospect,  why 
the  card  was  initiated  and 
date  it  left  the  LEADS  center. 
Knowing  why  the  prospect 
responded  helps  the  recruiter 
focus  a sales  presentation. 

Business  reply  cards  and 
buddy  cards  are  screened  at 
the  LEADS  center.  Within  72 
hours,  a LEADS  card  is 
mailed  to  the  appropriate 
recruiting  station. 

Research  indicates  about 
10  percent  of  qualified  respon- 
dents will  eventually  take  the 
ASVAB  for  the  Army,  while 
another  15  percent  will  test 
for  another  service.  It’s  impor- 
tant, therefore,  for  Army 
recruiters  to  work  LEADS 


quickly  and  persistently. 

On  average,  recruiters 
receive  60  LEADS  cards  a 
year,  resulting  in  four  to  five 
enlistments.  While  that’s  not 
enough  to  make  mission, 
LEADS  should  also  generate 
referrals,  if  worked  correctly. 

Station  commanders  track 
LEADS.  Those  who  emphasize 
aggressive  follow-up  convert 
more  LEADS  into  accessions. 

In  addition  to  direct  mail, 
LEADS  cards  are  generated  by 
calls  to  the  Army’s  1 -800 
telephone  number,  which  ap- 
pears in  all  Army  advertising. 

Other  sources  of  LEADS 
cards  come  from  unsolicited 
inquiries  (“white  mail”),  JRAP 
mailings,  conventions,  and 
referrals.  However,  about  76 
percent  of  all  LEADS  come 
from  direct  mail. 

Again,  LEADS  generates  a 
steady  flow  of  good  prospects. 
Recruiters  can  help  their  mis- 
sion box  by  aggressively  work- 
ing that  market. 


Premiums  spread 
message 

Recruiters  generally 
know  from  a LEADS  card 
what  prompted  a prospect 
to  return  a BRC  or  call  the 
1-800  telephone  number. 

A savvy  recruiter  will  use 
that  information  to  focus  a 
sales  presentation  on  the 
desired  benefit  (skill  train- 
ing, money  for  college,  ad- 
venture, etc.). 

Even  if  the  prospect 
only  wanted  the  premium, 
the  recruiter  still  has  a 
name  for  future  contact. 
Plans  of  the  young  can 
change,  as  recruiters 
know  so  well.  And  all 
prospects  have  friends. 
Meanwhile,  the  premium 
spreads  our  message. 

Often  when  a young  per- 
son responds  to  a direct 
mail  letter,  he  or  she  is  just 
exploring  options.  It’s  pos- 
sible a recruiter’s  call  may 
beat  the  additional  informa- 
tion requested  by  the 
prospect.  If  so,  and  the 
prospect’s  not  ready  to 
talk,  recruiters  should 
back  off  but  call  again, 
when  appropriate. 

Eventually  the  prospect 
will  move  from  exploring 
options  to  making 
decisions.  The  recruiter 
who  has  maintained  con- 
tact and  established  a 
relationship  is  in  much  bet- 
ter position  at  that  point  to 
make  a sale. 
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SUCCESS 

2090 

— Re-engineering  ^ 
USAREC  


by  MAJ  Bill  Kelo,  HQ  USAREC  Recr  Opns, 
and  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 


k3uccess  2000,  Recruiting  2000,  and  all 
the  other  things  we  are  doing  now  in  the 
command  are  part  of  a continuous  effort  to 
examine  the  way  we  do  business  and  to  make 
improvements  designed  to  keep  Army  re- 
cruiting on  the  cutting  edge,”  says  USAREC’s 
commanding  general,  MG  Kenneth  W.  Simp- 
son. 

Simpson  says  that,  while  automation  has  an 
important  role  to  play,  we  cannot  depend  on  tech- 
nological solutions  alone.  “If  we  don’t  continue  to 
improve  and  evolve  the  way  we  organize  ourselves 
and  our  work,  we  may  find  that  advanced  commu- 
nications and  computer  systems  only  serve  to  help 
us  arrive  at  the  wrong  solution  quicker.” 

MAJ  William  Kelo  runs  the  Policy  and  Plans  Di- 
vision of  the  Recruiting  Operations  Directorate  at 
HQ  USAREC  and  is  the  architect  and  analyst  in 
charge  of  designing  the  Success  2000  proposal.  The 
proposal  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  during  the 
development  of  the  Recruiting  2000  initiative. 

“With  Recruiting  2000  we  have  worked  hard  to  put 
a tool  in  the  hands  of  recruiters  that  allows  them  to 
work  more  effectively,  independently,  and  freed  from 
much  of  the  administrative  paperwork  required 
now,”  said  Kelo.  “But  all  of  that  expense  and  hard 
work  won’t  yield  much  if  we  end  up  using  state  of  the 


Changing  the  way 
USAREC  measures 
success 


art  technology  to  simply  automate  our  old  manual 
production  and  management  systems.” 

“While  we  were  able  to  achieve  almost  all  of  the 
goals  we  set  for  ourselves  during  development  of 
Recruiting  2000,  several  important  objectives  could 
only  be  accomplished  through  policy  or  business 
practice  changes,”  Kelo  said.  “These  are  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  making  recruiters  more  efficient  in  the 
way  they  work  while  empowering  and  refocusing 
their  chain  of  command  in  a way  that  provides  the 
recruiter  more  flexibility  in  the  marketplace  and 
improved  recruiting  support.” 

The  proposal  uses  three  principal  components  to 
achieve  these  goals: 

■ Simplify  and  stabilize  recruiter’s  monthly  con- 
tract missions. 

■ Expand  the  authority,  autonomy,  and  flexibil- 
ity afforded  the  recruiting  station  commander. 

■ Change  the  way  we  measure  success  at  com- 
pany and  above. 

Simplify  and  stabilize  recruiter’s 
monthly  contract  missions 

The  proposal  attempts  to  increase  recruiter  effi- 
ciency by  fundamentally  changing  the  recruiter’s 
mission  box  categories  in  two  ways: 
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Simplifying  the  recruiter’s  mission 

Under  current  recruiting  doctrine,  missions  are 
assigned  to  recruiters  in  up  to  20  mission  box  cate- 
gories. Many  of  these  missions  are  in  categories  that 
recruiters  do  not  actively  prospect  for,  like  HMAs 
and  NMBs.  Others  are  in  categories  that  are  inciden- 
tal to  recruiter  prospecting  in  a particular  market, 
like  GM4s,  produced  as  a consequence  of  prospecting 
in  the  graduate  male  market. 

“We  say  we  want  recruiters  to  get  in  and  stay  in 
the  quality  market  and  then  turn  around  and  assign 
them  missions  that  include  Cat  IVs,  non-grads, 
HMAs,  and  all  manner  of  other  non-quality  mis- 
sions,” said  Kelo.  “As  if  that  weren’t  enough,  we  tell 
them  to  work  smart  and  then  turn  around  and  assign 
them  a mission  that  forces  them  tojump  from  market 
to  market  every  four  or  five  weeks,  immersed  one 
month  in  the  graduate  male  market,  the  next  in 
senior  male  market,  the  next  in  the  graduate  female 
market  and  on  and  on.” 

The  Success  2000  proposal  attempts  to  correct  the 
inefficiencies  induced  by  this  kind  of  “market  hop- 
ping” by  reducing  the  mission  categories  from  20  to 
no  more  than  four.  Those  categories  not  missioned 
would  be  controlled  by  RUDEP  much  as  they  are 
today.  While  recruiters  could  write  and  receive  con- 
tract and  award  credit  for  any  category  open  for 
enlistment,  only  the  four  standard  categories  would 
be  missioned. 

Stabilizing  the  recruiter’s  mission 

The  second  part  of  Success  2000  at  the  recruiter 
level  involves  stabilizing  the  size  of  the  recruiter’s 
monthly  contract  mission.  “It  is  clear  that  some  of 
the  inefficiencies  bred  by  the  current  missioning 
methodology  are  the  result  of  normal  monthly  vari- 
ations in  the  recruiter’s  volume  mission,”  said  Kelo. 
“We  want  to  stabilize  the  volume  mission  so  that  it 
helps  the  recruiter  establish  a steady  and  efficient 
work  flow  and  work  ethic.  We  sometimes  forget  that 
the  difference  between  a one  or  a two  in  the 
recruiter’s  monthly  volume  mission  is  a difference  of 
100  percent.” 

The  initiative  addresses  this  problem  by  establish- 
ing a standard  monthly  volume  mission  for  everyone. 
This  approach  also  allows  the  initiative  to  address 
some  long-standing  issues  like  making  sure  that 
recruiters  can  effectively  plan  for  and  utilize  the  30 
days  leave  they  earn  each  year.  It  does  this  by  giving 
the  recruiter  a choice  of  one  month  off  mission  per 
year  for  one  extended  leave  of  three  weeks  or  more, 
or  up  to  two  months  on  half-standard  mission  per 
year  for  leaves  of  10  to  20  days  in  length.  Shorter 
leaves  would  not  change  the  standard  mission. 


No  one  would  have 
to  carry  the  on-leave 
recruiter’s  mission 

Because  of  corresponding  changes  in  missioning 
policies  for  station  through  brigade,  no  one  would 
have  to  “carry”  the  on-leave  recruiter’s  mission,  free- 
ing the  recruiter  to  work  out  the  dates  with  the 
station  commander  without  fear  of  mission  consider- 
ations causing  a last  minute  “change  of  plans.” 

Expand  the  authority,  autonomy, 
and  flexibility  of  the  recruiting 
station  commander 

Making  the  recruiter  more  efficient  through  direct 
action  is  only  one  part  of  the  initiative.  The  second 
component  involves  the  station  commander. 

“In  many  ways  the  station  commander  is  the  most 
critical  member  of  the  entire  leadership  team,”  Kelo 
said.  “When  you  examine  the  leadership  tasks  with 
the  greatest  potential  for  enhancing  or  harming  mis- 
sion accomplishment  — recruiter  training,  detailed 
knowledge  of  local  markets,  effective  direction  of 
recruiters  in  those  markets  — you  keep  coming  back 
to  the  station  commander  as  the  critical  leadership 
position.” 

Success  2000  recognizes  this  fact  and  attempts  to 
use  it  to  the  command’s  advantage  by  affording  the 
station  commander  more  authority  and  flexibility  in 
the  execution  of  those  duties. 

Open  station  markets 

The  first  aspect  of  this  recognition  involves  a 
change  to  the  way  recruiters  work  markets  within 
recruiting  station  boundaries  and  the  authority  of 
station  commanders  to  direct  recruiter  prospecting 
within  those  markets.  Under  the  Success  2000  ini- 
tiative, the  entire  station  area  comprises  one  market 
under  the  control  of  the  station  commander.  High 
school  senior  classes  would  continue  to  belong  to  the 
assigned  recruiter  and  would  be  protected  for  30  days 
following  graduation.  However,  all  other  markets 
may  be  worked  by  any  member  of  the  station  team 
as  directed  by  the  station  commander. 

This  change  allows  the  station  commander  to  con- 
centrate his  recruiting  effort  on  the  most  productive 
areas  of  the  market,  use  his  recruiters  to  get  multiple 
coverage  of  special  events  occurring  in  one  part  of  the 
station’s  market  (things  like  local  Founder’s  Days, 
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Town  Festivals,  et  cetera)  and  to  shift  the  recruiting 
effort  quickly  as  local  market  conditions  dictate.  It 
also  allows  him  to  work  smart  without  jeopardizing 
recruiters.  “If  we  really  expect  station  commanders 
to  be  the  experts  in  their  markets  and  to  use  that 
knowledge  to  its  best  effect,  then  you  have  to  give 
them  the  authority  and  flexibility  to  execute  that 
part  of  their  charter,”  said  Kelo. 

Station  mission 

The  second  part  of  the  station  commander  level 
changes  affects  mission  assignment  and  team  con- 
cept. Unlike  the  current  mission  assignment  ap- 
proach that  assigns  the  contract  mission  from  HQ 
USAREC  down  through  each  level  of  the  command 
to  the  recruiter,  the  standardized  recruiter  mission 
makes  that  time-consuming  and  elaborate  process 
unnecessary. 

Consequently,  the  station  contract  mission  is 
nothing  more  than  the  total  of  an  assigned  recruiter’s 
standard  missions  for  that  month.  This  is  a subtle 
but  significant  difference,  since  the  current  mission- 
ing system  requires  a station  or  company  com- 
mander to  redistribute  mission  through  an 
administratively  burdensome  process  when  a re- 
cruiter goes  on  leave,  school,  or  other  absence.  Under 
the  Success  2000  initiative,  this  is  unnecessary  since 
the  station’s  mission  is  a roll-up  of  its  recruiters,  not 
the  other  way  around.  If  a recruiter  is  on  zero  or  half 
mission  due  to  a leave  or  TDY,  this  fact  is  reflected 
in  the  station’s  mission. 

Expanded  station  team  concept 

The  changed  approach  to  missioning  carries  over 
to  the  team  concept.  “One  of  the  areas  that  concerned 
us  greatly  as  we  examined  our  current  processes  was 
the  clear  disconnect  between  the  command’s  acces- 
sion mission  success  over  the  last  several  years  and 
the  percent  of  our  recruiters,  stations,  companies, 
and  battalions  that  accomplished  their  individual 
contract  mission  boxes,”  Kelo  said. 

“During  the  most  successful  mission  year  in  the 
command’s  history,  FY  92,  over  three  quarters  of  the 
recruiting  battalions  failed  to  achieve  monthly  mis- 
sion box,”  said  Kelo.  “Last  year  was  our  third  most 
successful  year  in  history,  but  on  any  given  month 
over  80  percent  of  our  battalions  failed  to  make 
mission  box,  and  the  rates  so  far  this  year  are  even 
lower.” 

While  the  percentages  are  somewhat  higher  at 
recruiter  level,  the  pattern  is  the  same.  To  address 
this  disconnect,  the  initiative  liberalizes  the  team 
concept  at  station  level  and  fundamentally  changes 
the  concept  of  mission  box  at  company  and  above. 

Under  Success  2000,  once  a recruiting  station 


accomplishes  its  monthly  contract  mission  every  re- 
cruiter assigned  to  the  station  is  considered  success- 
ful and  credited  with  making  mission  as  a part  of  the 
station  team  regardless  of  whether  they  made  their 
volume  mission  or  not. 

According  to  Kelo,  “In  an  ideal  world  we  would  like 
to  see  every  recruiter  make  and  exceed  standard 
mission  every  month  but,  realistically,  if  the  station 
team  is  able  to  cover  the  month-to-month  ups  and 
downs  of  its  recruiters  and  collectively  provide  the 
Army  and  Army  Reserve  the  number  of  enlistments 
needed,  we  want  all  the  members  of  the  station  to 
share  in  that  success.” 

Individual  contract  accomplishments  are  still 
credited  by  recruiter.  If  incentive  award  points  com- 


— Behavioral  — FY  94  Actual  — Average:  302 


This  graph  represents  the  production  in  a typical 
RSM  using  current  measures  of  success.  The  dotted 
line  represents  the  “even  flow”  state,  with  a com- 
mand average  daily  production  of  302  contracts.  The 
“Behavioral”  line  represents  historic  production  in 
like  months  of  other  FYs. 

puted  based  on  the  recruiter’s  individual  production 
exceed  the  value  of  station  team  box,  the  recruiter 
will  be  awarded  the  higher  value. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  proportion  of  recruit- 
ers who  share  in  mission  accomplishments,  this 
change  is  also  intended  to  provide  the  successful 
station  commander  some  “breathing  room”  in  work- 
ing with  recruiters  who  had  difficulty  in  a particular 
month. 

“Operationally,  today’s  policy  of  hero-to-zero  too 
often  puts  us  in  a position  of  taking  punitive  actions 
(counseling,  zero  roller  training,  low  producer  train- 
ing) against  recruiters  who  accomplished  or  ex- 
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Success  2000  Categories 

If  adopted,  the  Success  2000  initiative  would  re- 
duce mission  categories  from  today’s  20  to  no 
more  than  four. 

■ HSDG  — no  gender  or  mental  catego- 
ries, just  high  school  diploma  graduates. 

■ Senior  l-IIIAs  — no  gender  categories, 
just  HSSR-A. 

■ Prior  service  — no  gender  or  mental  cat- 
egories. 

■ High  school  graduate/non-high  school 
graduate  (HSG/NHSG)  — no  gender  or 
mental  categories. 


ceeded  mission  in  the  previous  month  and  who  may 
well  be  on  track  to  accomplish  or  exceed  mission  in 
the  current  month. 

<(What  we  wanted  was  a way  to  put  back  into  the 
station  commander’s  hands  the  ability  to  deal  with 
those  kinds  of  situations  in  the  way  he  or  she  feels  is 
most  appropriate,”  Kelo  said.  “We  think  this  change 
will  accomplish  that  objective.” 

Changing  the  way  we  measure 
success  at  company  and  above 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  changes  are  those 
envisioned  for  company  and  above.  Because  so  few 
units  were  achieving  their  measure  of  success  — the 
unit  mission  box  — the  initiative  took  a hard  look  at 
the  role  of  companies,  battalions  and  brigades  in 
producing  enlistments  and  the  way  the  command 
measures  their  success  at  fulfilling  that  role. 

What  the  review  found  was  that  using  the  same 
mission  box  measure  of  success  that  is  appropriate 
to  on-production  recruiters  to  evaluate  the  role  ful- 
filled by  higher  level  units  often  led  to  very  different 
results  than  the  command  intended. 

“Every  unit  and  individual  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand is  involved  in  production  of  quality  enlist- 
ments. Each  organizational  level  and  staff  element 
plays  a critical  but  different  role  in  accomplishing 
that  mission,”  said  Kelo.  “Success  2000  recognizes 
those  differences  and  tries  to  bring  focus  to  them  by 
tailoring  the  success  measure  to  each  level’s  actual 
role  in  the  enlistment  production  process.” 

The  initiative  would  bring  an  end  to  the  contract 
mission  box  at  company  through  brigade  level.  In- 
stead, units  would  be  evaluated  and  compared  based 
on  the  percent  of  successful  subordinate  recruiters 
assigned  (those  that  made  their  mission  during  the 


period,  either  individually  or  through  station  team 
concept). 

“The  critical  tasks  of  units  at  these  levels  are  to 
provide  leadership,  motivation,  training,  and  the 
effective  application  of  recruiting  combat  multipliers 
like  advertising,  market  zone  analysis,  budgeting  for 
DEP/DTP  functions,”  Kelo  said.  “We  considered  com- 
ing up  with  a laundry  list  of  evaluation  standards 
that  would  cover  each  area.  In  the  end  we  found  that 
such  a list  was  too  hard  to  manage,  too  hard  to 
measure  accurately,  and  unnecessary,  since  the  acid 
test  of  how  well  a unit  was  accomplishing  these  tasks 
was  whether  or  not  they  resulted  in  making  more 
recruiters  successful  in  accomplishing  their  contract 
mission.” 

This  approach  would  have  a number  of  major 
impacts.  Most  profoundly,  it  ends  the  incentive  for 
unit  leaders  to  go  back  to  the  successful  recruiter  and 
try  to  pull  applicants  forward  into  the  current  RSM. 
Once  a recruiter  has  made  mission  and  is  considered 
successful,  going  back  to  him  for  additional  produc- 
tion to  help  make  the  company’s,  battalion’s,  or 
brigade’s  mission  box  serves  no  purpose.  Instead, 
units  are  forced  to  focus  on  unsuccessful  recruiters 
in  unsuccessful  stations  as  the  only  way  available  to 
increase  the  unit’s  standing. 

“F ocusing  on  these  stations  and  recruiters,  identi- 
fying the  nature  of  their  production  problem,  and 
applying  the  appropriate  resources  needed  to  get  the 
recruiter  to  success  sounds  like  a pretty  good  defini- 
tion of  what  we  want  and  need  units  to  do,”  observed 
Kelo. 

Other  positive  impacts  include: 

■ Freeing  up  leader  and  staff  assets  currently 
devoted  to  mission  breakout, 

■ Assignment  and  documentation,  realistic  as- 
sessment of  TTE  recruiters  before  risking  cer- 
tification and  permanent  assignment  of  an 
“at  risk”  recruiter, 

■ An  end  to  a unit  holding  DEP  losses  if  it  risks 
the  unit’s  box,  and 

■ An  end  to  the  practice  of  units  putting  out 
blanket  directives  as  the  end  of  the  RSM  ap- 
proaches, trying  to  find  the  missing  blocks  of 
their  Rubic’s  Cube  mission  box. 

Conclusion 

What  is  Success  2000?  In  the  final  analysis,  Suc- 
cess 2000  is  a vehicle  to  ensure  we  evolve  and  grow 
as  an  organization  and  that  we  become  more  effi- 
cient, streamlined  and  cost  effective  so  that  we  can 
continue  to  provide  the  building  blocks  for  America’s 
Army,  the  finest  army  in  the  world. 
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The 

first 


graduates 


by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 

Last  November,  the  Recruiter  Journal  published 
a story  outlining  the  purpose  and  content  of  the 
new  Advanced  Noncommissioned  Officer  Course 
for  OOR/OOE.  The  following  is  the  reaction  to  that 
new  course  by  some  of  its  first  graduates. 

The  first  class  of  the  recruiter  Advanced 
Noncommissioned  Officers  Course  grad- 
uated in  March  at  the  Recruiting  and  Re- 
tention School,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 

Ind. 

As  with  any  “first,”  there  are  still  a few  bugs 
to  work  out,  but  the  general  response  to  the  first 
ANCOC  was  resoundingly  positive,  from  both 
the  schoolhouse  and  from  the  course’s  first  stu- 
dents. 

SFC  James  G.  Allen,  an  AGR  recruiter  at  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  RS,  said  ANCOC  was  “academi- 
cally, the  toughest  school  I’ve  attended.  I’ve  been  a 


recruiter  for  two  years,  and  this  was  all  new  to 
me. 

Allen  said  that  because  AGR  recruiters  do  not 
have  the  chance  to  become  station  commanders, 
they  would  not  have  had  previous  station  com- 
mander training  and  might  find  the  work  a little 
harder  than  their  RA  colleagues.  But,  Allen 
stressed,  “this  course  is  a gold  mine  for  OOEs.  They 
tell  you  about  the  recruiter  zone  analysis,  635s,  ac- 
cessions, so  many  other  things  — you  will  have  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  big  picture 


ANCOC  will  give 
you  a much  better 
understanding  of  the 
‘big  picture’ 
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Left  to  right:  SFC  Carlos  Rivera,  SFC  Jerry  Britton, 
SFC  James  Allen,  and  SSG  Calvin  Barnes  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  OOR/OOE  ANCOC. 


when  you  go  through  this  course.” 

SFC  Jerry  L.  Britton,  station  commander  at  the 
Waynesville  (Mo.)  RS,  described  the  pace  of  the 
course  as  “mach  speed,”  but  necessary  to  cover  the 
five-week  core  and  six  weeks  of  MOS  training. 

“The  station  commander  course  is  not  the  same 
in  ANCOC.  We  learned  a lot  we  didn’t  know,”  said 
Britton,  “like  how  to  analyze  an  area,  how  to  as- 
sess training  needs,  BOARDS,  and  how  to  do  lead 
source  analysis.  This  course  will  help  any  station 
commander  to  stay  on  track.” 

“A  ring  or  a badge  doesn’t  mean  you  know  every- 
thing there  is  to  know  about  recruiting,”  said  SFC 
Carlos  Rivera,  from  Rio  Pedras  RS  in  Puerto  Rico. 
“It  doesn’t  matter  what  MOS  you  came  from.  With 
this  course,  I’m  taking  away  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  going  to  make  a difference.  Now  I can’t  wait  to 
motivate  people.” 

The  students  were  all  motivated  to  get  back  to 
their  stations  and  share  what  they  learned  with 
their  fellow  recruiters. 

According  to  SSG  Calvin  L.  Barnes,  Jonesboro 
(Ga.)  RS,  the  course  taught  that  leadership  should 
be  used  positively. 

“We  learned  to  apply  leadership  at  the  recruit- 
ing station  to  give  out  the  mission,  not  just  throw 
it  on  those  guys.  I have  to  show  them  I care,  show 
the  company  that  I understand  how  the  process 
works,  and  that  I will  take  care  of  my  recruiters. 

“I  know  I can  change  things,”  said  Barnes, 
“slowly  but  surely.  Leadership  starts  with  the  sta- 
tion commander.” 

The  Recruiting  and  Retention  School  com- 
mander, COL  Bruce  Terrell,  a former  USAREC 
battalion  commander,  explained  that  the  new 
ANCOC  course  corrects  a former  training  need. 

“One  of  the  most  glaring  training  weaknesses 
we  had  in  USAREC  was  that  we  didn’t  adequately 


prepare  a recruiter  to  assume  duties  at  the  ser- 
geant first  class  level,”  said  Terrell.  “A  station  com- 
mander should  understand  the  full  recruiting 
process,  not  just  their  little  piece  of  the  action. 

They  should  know  why  packets  get  sent  back  from 
the  guidance  counselor,  they  should  understand 
the  various  systems  that  the  operations  sergeant 
uses. 

“At  ANCOC,  we  are  creating  a well-rounded 
NCO  who  will  perform  admirably  in  any  SFC  posi- 
tion,” said  Terrell. 

Barnes  explained  that  ANCOC  taught  its  stu- 
dents how  to  refocus,  how  to  evaluate  themselves 
and  their  stations  for  their  needs,  and  then  how  to 
make  changes  based  on  those  needs. 

“One  of  the  biggest  things  I gained  from  ANCOC 
is  self-knowledge,”  said  Britton.  “Even  though  I’ve 
been  in  recruiting  for  almost  five  years  now,  I real- 
ize that  maybe  I didn’t  know  everything  I need  to 
know;  therefore,  maybe  I can’t  effectively  train  my 
recruiters.  I gained  a lot  of  knowledge  here.  Now  I 


The  full  impact  of 
ANCOC  should  be 
felt  in  the  field  in  6 
to  12  months 


can  go  back  to  my  station,  evaluate,  and  train  ev- 
erything, not  just  prospecting  and  sales.” 

Two  days  before  graduating,  Allen  said  he  was 
excited  about  getting  back  to  putting  people  in  the 
Army.  “Now  that  I’ve  got  the  big  picture,  I’ve  got 
so  much  knowledge,  I’ve  got  to  share  it.  I can’t 
wait  to  get  back  and  start  trying  these  things.” 

Allen,  Barnes,  Britton,  and  Rivera  all  praised 
their  ANCOC  instructors.  “These  instructors  are 
sharp,”  said  Rivera.  “They  really  get  across  the 
message  that  they  care  about  you.  I feel  like,  if  I 
had  a problem  in  my  station,  I could  call  back  here 
[to  the  schoolhouse  instructors]  and  get  the  an- 
swers I need.” 

According  to  Terrell,  the  full  impact  of  ANCOC 
should  be  felt  in  the  field  force  collectively  in  6 to 
12  months,  as  future  classes  graduate  and  go  back 
to  their  stations  to  share  their  knowledge.  If  fu- 
ture classes  feel  as  motivated  as  the  first,  that  im- 
pact should  be  powerful. 
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Past,  present,  future 

— Historic  meeting  of  USAREC  leadership 


Left  to  right:  BG 
(Ret.)  Wolfe,  BG 
Roper,  Dr. 
Moskos,  and 
COL  Teeters 
discuss  a point 
during  a break 
at  the  Leaders’ 
Conference. 

(Photos  by 
Greg 

Calidonna,  Fort 
Knox  TASC) 


by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 


hange  is  not  easy,”  said  USAREC  command- 
ing general,  MG  Kenneth  W.  Simpson,  when  he 
addressed  opening  remarks  to  the  assembled  cur- 
rent and  former  leaders  of  USAREC.  The  CG 
hosted  a seminar  April  18-20  that  included  cur- 
rent members  of  the  headquarters  staff,  brigade 
and  RSC  commanders  and  command  sergeants 
major,  four  recruiters  of  the  year,  and  several 
former  commanding  generals,  deputy  command- 
ing generals,  and  command  sergeants  major. 


The  conference  was  planned  to  bring  former  senior 
leaders  up-to-date  on  what  the  command  is  doing  to 
recruit  America’s  Army,  and  to  discuss  plans  to  move 
recruiting  into  the  21st  century.  Describing  recruit- 
ing as  “an  ever-changing  business,”  Simpson  gave 
two  reasons  why  he  wanted  to  hold  this  historic 
meeting. 

“When  I came  into  this  job  last  September,”  said 
Simpson,  “I  had  never  been  in  recruiting  before. 
Therefore,  I sought  out  as  much  advice  and  counsel 
as  I could.  You  represent  quite  a span  of  USAREC 
leadership,  you  understand  the  problems,  and  have 


insight  into  possible  solutions. 

“Sometimes  [at  headquarters]  we  can  be  a little 
too  close  to  the  problem.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
recruiting,  we  work  at  a tremendous  and  very  in- 
tense pace,  and  sometimes  we  find  it  difficult  to  step 
back  from  the  problems  of  the  day.  We  hope  to  bring 
you  up  to  speed  on  what’s  going  on  in  USAREC  today 
and  give  you  a little  insight  into  some  things  we  hope 
to  accomplish  in  the  future.” 

Simpson  continued,  “And  the  added  bonus  for  us 
[current  staff]  is  that  we’ll  get  honest  answers  from 
you  — you  are  now  distanced  from  the  problems  of 
the  day,  so  you  have  an  objectivity  we  need  and  seek. 
We  trust  we’ll  gain  by  tapping  into  your  experience 
and  expertise.” 

The  assembly  received  briefings  on  current  re- 
cruiting operations,  production,  automation  initia- 
tives, missioning,  advertising,  and  budget.  SFC 
Gregory  Carmine  and  SFC  Donald  Schmidt  demon- 
strated the  sales  presentation  on  the  JOIN,  which 
was  new  to  most  of  the  former  leaders,  and  the 
proposed  new  laptop  computer,  which  will  enable 
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recruiters  to  carry 
the  sales  presenta- 
tion into  homes.  A 
glimpse  farther  into 
the  future  came  in 
briefings  on  Recruit- 
ing 2000  and  a dis- 
cussion of  the  Success 
2000  proposal  (see 
story  on  page  8). 

MG  Frederick  E. 

Vollrath,  Director  of 
Military  Personnel 
Management,  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  DA,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  lunch  on  April  19.  He  briefed 
the  assembly  on  personnel  trends  affecting  recruit- 
ing and  training  for  the  next  few  years. 

After  the  staff  briefings  and  an  introduction  to 
Recruiting  2000,  the  commissioned  officers  gathered 
for  a discussion  on  USAREC’s  future.  Among  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  expressed  by  the  former  lead- 
ers during  the  conference  were  the  following: 

■ Army  leadership  understands  the  need  for 
quality  recruits  well  into  the  year  2005. 

■ Even  with  higher  leadership  expressing  the 
need  for  quality,  resources  will  remain  tight. 
Therefore,  USAREC  must  become  very  adept 
at  defining  its  resource  requirements  and 
then  selling  our  needs  to  the  right  people  and 
in  the  right  forums. 

■ Do  not  rush  into  major  orchestrated  change 
that  appears  revolutionary.  USAREC  may 
not  necessarily  want  to  rebuild/reengineer 
the  command  from  the  ground  up. 

■ Do  those  things  that  continually  communi- 
cate the  CG’s  intent  directly  to  the  recruiter. 

■ Learn  how  the  organization  runs  by  laying 
out  its  processes  in  detail. 

■ We  may  want  to  consider  sending  new  com- 
pany commanders  out  with  highly  successful 
company  commanders  to  see  and  hear  from 

. one  who  is  succeeding. 

■ We  need  to  watch  the  deterioration  of  the  tra- 
ditional (mother  and  father)  family  and  its  in- 
fluence on  production. 

■ If  we  find  that  Recruiting  2000  saves  the  re- 
cruiter time,  then  we  need  to  give  that  time 
back  to  the  recruiter. 

■ Trust  is  an  key  value  and  possibly  right  next 
to  it  is  patience. 

■ Always  remember  that  the  media  will  not  pro- 


vide Army  good  news,  so  we  must  take  the 
good  news  message  to  the  public.  Recruiting 
2000  is  a great  tool  to  do  this. 

■ The  recruiter  must  carry  the  Army  message 
to  the  public. 

The  after-dinner  guest  speaker  on  April  19  was  Dr. 
Charles  Moskos,  professor  of  sociology  at  Northwest- 
ern University  in  Chicago  and  reknowned  expert  on 
military  sociology.  Moskos  discussed  a variety  of 
topics  affecting  the  military  in  the  next  few  years. 
His  topics  included  the  economy,  the  National  Ser- 
vice bill,  race  relations,  and  the  end  of  military 
service  as  a “rite  of  passage”  for  American  youth.  He 
also  offered  opinions  on  advertising,  enlistment 
terms,  the  homosexual  issue,  and  women  in  combat. 

His  advice:  Don’t  give  up  on  the  upper  middle  class 
youth.  “Keep  looking  for  those  quality  applicants. 
Keep  looking  for  quality,  because  they  produce  a 
‘halo  effect’  that  spreads  to  their  comrades  in  train- 
ing and  service.” 

As  first-time  conferences  go,  this  one  was  judged 
very  successful,  with  a useful  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  both  sides.  MG  Simpson  referred  to  the 
conference  as  the  “first  annual,”  so  USAREC  can 
count  on  this  kind  of  expert  advice  in  the  future. 


Attendees  at  the  Conference 

Former  Leaders 

LTG  (Ret.)  William  B.  Fulton,  CG,  Mar  74  - Jul  75 
LTG  (Ret.)  Eugene  P.  Forrester,  CG,  Jul  75  - Jun  78 
MG  (Ret.)  Jack  0.  Bradshaw,  CG,  Jan  83  - Jun  85 
BG  (Ret.)  Rodney  D.  Wolfe,  DCG,  Jul  85  - Aug  86 
BG  (Ret.)  Jon  D.  Collins,  DCG,  Oct  86  - Aug  89 
BG  (Ret.)  Allen  M.  Goodson,  DCG,  Jul  75  - Oct  76 
SMA  (Ret.)  Glenn  E.  Morrell,  Oct  81  - Sep  82 
CSM  (Ret.)  Harris  L.  Parker,  Dec  75  - Oct  79 
CSM  (Ret.)  John  McPherson,  Sep  86  - Jun  88 
CSM  (Ret.)  Raymon  P.  White,  Jul  88  - Oct  90 
CSM  (Ret.)  James  L.  Ridgeway,  Jan  70  - Jun  73 

Current  Leaders 

RSC  — COL  Susan  P.  Cheney  and  SGM  Robert  C.  Davis 

1st  Bde  — COL  Cardell  S.  Hunter 

2d  Bde  — COL  Richard  H.  White  and  CSM  Jose  A.  Morrell 

5th  Bde  — COL  John  A.  Jones  and  CSM  Boyd  W.  Bowers 

6th  Bde  — COL  Richard  L.  Teeters  and  CSM  Thomas  Brooks 

RRS  — COL  Bruce  Terrell 

1SG  Harold  Blount  — First  Sergeant  of  the  Year 

SFC  Richard  E.  Trevino  — USAR  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year 

SSG  Peter  A.  Moody  — New  Recruiter  of  the  Year 

SSG  David  W.  Ralston  — USAR  Recruiter  of  the  Year 


MG  Vollrath 
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Top  row,  left  to  right:  CSM  (Ret.)  Ridgeway,  CSM  (Ret.)  Parker,  CSM  Hickle,  SMA  (Ret.)  Morrell, 
CSM  (Ret.)  McPherson,  CSM  (Ret.)  White. 

Bottom  row:  BG  (Ret.)  Collins,  Dr.  Moskos,  LTG  (Ret.)  Ful 
BG  Roper,  BG  (Ret.)  Wolfe. 

Not  pictured:  MG  (Ret.)  Bradshaw  and  BG 


n,  MG  Sfl  ipson,  LTG  (Ret.)  Forrester, 


U IT  INC 


Operation 


GRAD 

— Mission  impossible? 


by  Kathleen  Welker , RJ  editor 

Late  last  November,  USAREC  commanders 
received  a message  suspending  the  high 
school  senior  mission  and  announcing  a 
short-term  program  called  “Operation  Grad.” 
Although  USAREC  had  entered  FY  95  with  a 
good  DEP  pool,  a significant  portion  of  that 
DEP  were  seniors  who  wouldn’t  ship  until 
this  summer.  This  jeopardized  the  near-term 
accession  mission. 

Accordingly,  headquarters  strategists  focused 
on  the  graduate  market  and  the  chief  of  staff 
announced  the  Operation  Grad  rules  of  engage- 
ment, to  commence  on  Dec.  10.  Essentially,  the 
entire  second  quarter  of  FY  94  was  to  be  devoted 
to  grad  production  to  meet  accession  missions 
from  February  to  May  1994.  Operation  Grad  was 
to  conclude  at  the  end  of  RSM  March. 

Although  USAREC  had  not  missed  a monthly 
accession  mission  since  1989,  analysts  had  good  rea- 
son to  worry  for  the  FY  94  accession  mission.  As  of 
Dec.  1,  1993,  the  non-prior  service  accession  plus 
DEP  achievement  was  as  follows: 

Month  Mission  Build  To  Achieved  Percent  Short 


Jan  94 

7,397 

9,024 

7,899 

-12.5 

Feb  94 

5,531 

6,549 

1,332 

-79.7 

Mar  94 

5,907 

6,793 

186 

-97.7 

Apr  94 

3,847 

4,424 

80 

-92.2 

May  94 

4,350 

5,150 

84 

-98.4 

Jun  94 

4,228 

5,188 

4,228 

-18.6 

The  “build-  to”  is  the  number  of  contracts  necessary 
to  meet  the  DA-directed  accession  mission  numbers 
before  the  first  ship  day  of  the  RSM.  The  build-to 


number  is  necessary  to  account  for  DEP  losses  and 
RENOs  once  shipping  begins  in  the  RSM.  This  num- 
ber is  balanced  at  HQ  USAREC  to  meet  training  seat 
constraints. 

Initially,  Operation  Grad  rules  said  that  to  floor 
and/or  contract  a senior  after  Dec.  10,  1993,  a re- 
cruiter must  have  achieved  at  least  one  net  grad 
contract,  regardless  of  mission  box.  When  a recruiter 
achieved  his  second  net  grad  contract,  he  could  then 
contract  a second  senior.  All  senior  mission  for  RSM 
December  was  relieved  to  reward  recruiters  who  had 
already  contracted  seniors  early  in  the  month. 

Substitution  rules  were  also  changed,  so  that 
cross-gender  substitutions  were  allowed  as  well  as 
substituting  GBs  for  GAs. 

In  January,  the  commanding  general  wrote,  “The 
next  three  months  are  going  to  test  our  professional- 
ism, dedication,  and  commitment.  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  to  the  future  of  our  Army  for  us  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  achieve  our  monthly  accession 
mission.” 

By  February,  accession  missions  had  been  met 
through  March,  and  the  rules  changed.  After  March 
1,  a recruiting  station  had  to  achieve  at  least  one  net 
grad  contract  before  flooring  and/or  contracting  a 
senior.  The  one  grad  contract  before  one  senior  con- 
tract rule  applied  up  to  the  point  when  a station  had 
achieved  the  station’s  net  grad  contract  mission.  At 
that  point  the  station  commander  had  the  authority 
to  contract  as  many  seniors  from  that  station  as 
desired.  The  same  applied  to  company,  battalion, 
and  brigade  commanders  after  their  respective  net 
grad  contract  missions  had  been  met. 

Incentive  awards  for  Operation  Grad,  as  an- 
nounced by  message  and  in  the  Recruiter  Journal 
(February  1994,  page  2)  were  tiered  as  follows: 
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■ Tier  One  — Recruiters  who  achieved  9 to  1 1 
net  grad  contracts  during  Operation  Grad 
would  receive  a CSM  certificate  of  apprecia- 
tion, 100  CG  bonus  points,  and  a special  edi- 
tion USAREC  pen. 

■ Tier  Two  — Recruiters  who  achieved  12  or 
more  net  grad  contracts  during  Operation 
Grad  would  receive  a CG  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation (to  be  included  in  the  soldier’s  OMPF), 
a CSM  certificate  of  appreciation,  100  CG 
bonus  points,  and  a special  edition  USAREC 
pen. 

■ The  LPSC  who  overproduced  the  most  grads 
in  each  battalion  were  to  be  rewarded  as  Tier 
Two  achievers. 

An  additional  problem  surfaced  in  December. 
TRADOC’s  resource  cuts  in  FY  94  were  deep  and 
took  away  their  ability  to  shift  missed  training  seats 
to  later  in  the  fiscal  year.  What  resulted  was  an 
abnormally  large  number  of  combat  arms  training 
seats  in  the  second  quarter.  How  large  is  “abnor- 
mally large”?  As  of  Dec.  7,  there  were  still  over  6,000 
unfilled  training  seats  for  the  second  quarter  in  1 IX, 
13B,  and  19K,  with  11X  having  4,741  vacant  seats 
to  fill. 

The  strategy  to  fill  those  combat  arms  train- 
ing seats  was  four-fold: 

First,  USAREC  asked  DA  to  supply  additional 
training  options  and  enhanced  enlistment  bonuses 
for  four-year  enlistments.  What  we  received  was  a 


as  of  EOM  RSM  March 


$ 1,000  “quick  ship”  bonus  for  1 IX,  in  addition  to  their 
normal  bonus  of  $6,000.  The  enlistment  bonus  for 
19K  was  increased  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  and  19K 
applicants  were  also  eligible  for  the  quick  ship  bonus. 
This  was,  by  the  way,  the  first  bonus  for  TSC  IIIB  in 
several  years. 

Second,  we  asked  for  and  received  some  increased 
training  options  for  airborne  and  unit  of  choice 
(UOC)  and  station  of  choice  (SOC). 

Third,  new  banners  and  posters  publicized  com- 
bat arms  bonuses. 

Fourth,  guidance  counselors  (through  their  bri- 
gades) were  missioned  to  sell  combat  arms  training 
seats  and  an  incentive  program  to  fill  those  seats  was 
established. 

So,  now  it  is  May  and  Operation  Grad  has 
closed.  What  were  the  results?  MG  Kenneth  W. 
Simpson  had  a few  words  on  the  subject: 

“We’ve  closed  out  Operation  Grad  in  reasonably 
good  shape  thanks  to  the  hard  work  of  our  recruiting 
force.  Accesssion  requirements  through  RSM  April 
are  secure. 

“Despite  the  great  effort  by  all,  several  challenges 
remain  for  FY  94.  We  still  have  almost  1,200  con- 
tracts [as  of  April  12]  before  we  reach  the  May  DEP 
target.  Grad  production  must  remain  high  for  us  to 
meet  the  May  accession  mission.  We  need  to  finish 
the  FY  94  accession  mission  by  the  end  of  June,  then 
begin  building  the  FY  95  entry  DEP.  To  do  this,  we 
must  maintain  the  momentum.  I’m  confident  our 
recruiters  can  pull  it  off.” 
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The  Way  I See  It 


( \ 

All  “The  Way  I See  It”  forms  received  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff  are  handled  promptly.  Those  that  are 
signed  and  include  a phone  number  will  receive  a phone  call  within  48  hours  of  receipt.  Those  with  ad- 
dresses will  receive  a written  response  approximately  3 weeks  from  receipt. 

V ) 


A recruiter  writes: 

I feel  that  as  an  incentive/reward  that  de- 
tailed recruiters  should  be  guaranteed  the 
next  level  of  NCOES  when  they  PCS  from 
recruiting.  This  would  allow  the  NCO  to 
catch  up  on  the  latest  changes  in  their  MOS 
and  to  also  refresh  and  refine  their  skills. 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  responds: 

I appreciate  you  taking  the  time  to  utilize 
The  Way  I See  It.  Your  suggestion  has 
merit,  as  we  are  always  looking  for  ways  to 
reward  our  “hard  chargers.”  The  problem  is 
you  are  confusing  incentive  awards  with  the 
NCO  Education  System. 

To  answer  your  question  my  staff  re- 
searched Army  Regulation  351-1,  Schools: 
Individual  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing. According  to  paragraph  1-14,  the  selec- 
tion criteria  for  advanced  schooling  is  as 
follows: 

“Selection  of  personnel  for  professional  de- 
velopment courses  must  be  done  with  the  ut- 
most care.  Enrollment  of  an  individual  in  a 
professional  development  course  constitutes 
the  following: 

■ A considerable  resource  investment  by 

the  Army. 

■ An  excellent  career  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage for  selected  individuals. 

Individuals  must  be  chosen;  therefore,  on 
the  basis  of  course  prerequisites,  demon- 
strated performance,  mental  capacity  and 
aptitude,  leadership  ability  (when  appropri- 
ate to  the  course),  self-discipline,  and  poten- 
tial for  enhanced  professional  contribution 
upon  course  completion. 

In  particular,  individuals  are  expected  to 
report  for  these  courses  in  full  compliance 
with  the  Army’s  standards  of  appearance, 
weight  control,  and  physical  fitness." 

As  you  can  see,  DA  leaves  the  selection  of 
NCOs  to  their  respective  branch,  since 


branch  tracks  where  the  NCO  is  in  relation 
to  their  peer  group.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
Army’s  best  interest  for  USAREC  to  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  the  system  by  placing 
individuals  detailed  to  us  into  courses 
ahead  of  more  deserving  individuals.  This 
could  create  a great  deal  of  friction  between 
USAREC  and  the  soldier’s  CMF. 

In  addition,  I question  whether  it  really 
would  be  to  the  soldier’s  advantage  to  go  di- 
rectly to  school  from  recruiting  duty,  prior 
to  being  reacquainted  with  their  ever  chang- 
ing MOS. 

The  current  incentive  program  gives  all 
soldiers  assigned  to  USAREC  maximum  op- 
portunity to  earn  many  awards  which  are 
part  of  the  soldiers’  OMPF  and  can  assist 
them  in  being  selected  for  advanced  school- 
ing or  promotion.  All  soldiers  assigned  to 
USAREC  should  strive  to  achieve  these 
awards  which  will  ultimately  set  them 
apart  from  their  peers.  They  are  here  be- 
cause they  are  among  the  best  in  their 
CMF. 

I would  once  again  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  suggestion,  and  I hope  this  answers 
your  question.  In  fairness  to  all  concerned 
the  current  selection  process  is  the  best 
way  of  doing  business.  Keep  up  the  good 
work. 

How  do  you  -■ 

see  it?  Send 

your 

f ments  on  the  §|f 
form  on  page 

21. 
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Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us. 
We  are  better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to 
help  shape  it  than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change. 
You  can  help  shape  the  future  and  make  it  better. 
You  know  your  job  better  than  anyone.  What  are 
your  ideas  for  improving  operations?  Share  them 
on  the  space  below  and  mail  this  according  to  the 
instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form,  postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support 
staff,  and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use 
this  space  to  voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you 
desire  a direct  response  to  your  comments  or 
suggestions,  please  include  your  name  and 
address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we 
can  accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals. 
Share  your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Army 


Recruiting  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and 
received  directly  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff, 
Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825, 1 Jan  91 
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1.  While  USAREC  Reg  601-95  describes  Information  re- 

garding DEP  and  DTP  maintenance  In  addition  to 
USAREC  Reg  350-7,  detailed  guidance  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  ANC  officers  pending  accession  is  con- 
tained in . 

A.  USAREC  Reg  350-6 

B.  USAREC  Reg  601-37 

C.  USAREC  Reg  600-22 

D.  Health  Services  Command  Circular  601-18 

2.  The  final  decision  to  terminate  recruiter  follow-up  for 

a given  prospect  or  applicant  rests  with  the . 

A.  recruiter 

B.  recruiting  station  commander  or  the  recruiting  com- 
pany first  sergeant. 

C.  recruiting  company  first  sergeant. 

D.  recruiting  station  commander. 

3.  The  recruiting  station  commander  will  conduct  for- 

mal weekly  training.  It  Is  prudent  to  conduct  the  train- 
ing at  recruiting  station  level . 

A.  for  a minimum  of  1 hour 

B.  for  a minimum  of  2 hours 

C.  for  a maximum  of  2 hours 

D.  for  a minimum  of  2 hours  or  more  frequently  if  needed 

4.  Recruiting  station  level  training  schedules  will  be 

published with  a copy  of  these  schedules 

provided  to  the  CLT  within  10  days  after  publication. 

A.  not  less  than  3 weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  training 

B.  not  less  than  2 weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  training 

C.  30  days  prior  to  the  date  of  training 

D.  monthly 

5.  Training  schedules  (USAREC  Form  496)  will  be  pre- 
pared   and  published  no  later  than  the  first 

day  of  the  new  training  quarter. 

A.  for  all  training 

B.  for  quarterly  and  annual  training  conferences 

C.  by  first  line  supervisors 

D.  for  quarterly,  annual,  and  selected  specialty  training 
conferences 

6.  The  CLT  will  contact of  the  previ- 

ous month’s  new  DEP  and  DTP  members  no  later  than 
the  15th  of  each  month. 

A.  at  least  5 percent 

B.  at  least  1 0 percent 

C.  at  least  1 5 percent 

D.  at  least  20  percent 

7.  What  program  recognizes  undergraduate  nursing 
students  for  exemplary  academic,  community,  and  pro- 
fessional achievements? 

A.  The  Top  Nursing  Student  of  the  Year  Program 

B.  The  Chief,  Army  Nurse  Corps  Award  Program 

C.  The  Spirit  of  Nursing  Award  Program 

D.  The  Best  of  the  Best  Nursing  Student  Award  Program 

8.  Information  about  the  date  for  student  ASVAB  test- 

ing, the  number  of  students  to  be  tested,  rooms  in- 
volved, proctors  required,  and  tests  and  answer  sheets 
needed  must  be  gathered  by  the  responsible  person- 
nel and  provided  to  the  MEPS  on  an  original . 

A.  USMEPCOM  Form  601-4-3. 

B.  USMEPCOM  Form  714-B. 

C.  statement  with  the  school  letterhead. 


D.  USAREC  Form  633-XXX. 

9.  The  automated  USMEPCOM  Form  714-A  Is  com- 
pleted IAW to  request  United  States  Mili- 

tary Entrance  Processing  Command  (USMEPCOM)  to 
administer  the  initial  ASVAB  examinations  at  MET 
sites  or  MEPS. 

A.  USAREC  Reg  350-6 

B.  USAREC  Reg  601-89 

C.  USAREC  Cir  601  -89 

D.  USMEPCOM  Reg  601-210 

10.  We  recruit  In  a dual  market  concept.  The  dual  mar- 
ket concept  includes and prospects. 

A.  United  States  Army/United  States  Army  Reserve 

B.  employment  oriented/college  oriented 

C.  male/female 

D.  mental  category  1-3A/mental  category  3B 

11.  Even  though  a recruiter  may  deliver  a perfect  sales 
presentation,  he  or  she  may  miss  buying  signals  from 
the  customer  and  ask  for  the  order  at  the  wrong  time. 
Some  never  ask  for  the  order  at  all.  What  is  the  correc- 
tive action? 

A.  Listen  to  what  the  prospect  says. 

B.  Use  trial  closes. 

C.  Always  ask  the  prospect  to  enlist. 

D.  All  of  the  above. 

12.  Station  commanders  will  conduct  performance 
counseling  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
new  Noncommissioned  Officer  Evaluation  Report 
(NCO-ER). 

A.  True 

B.  False 

13.  The  station  commander  will  maintain  the  current 
copy  of  USAREC  Form  660  (Recruiting  Station  Evalua- 
tion Checklist)  or  USAREC  Form  660-A  (Nurse  Recruit- 
ing Station  Evaluation  Checklist)  in  the  recruiting 
station  Inspection  binder.  The  previous  inspection  will 
be  maintained  In  the  recruiting  station  active  file  for 


A.  6 months 

B.  1 year 

C.  15  months 

D.  2 years 

14.  When  processing  a CONAP  application,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  mailing  the  college  referral  form  to  the 
designated  colleges  and  a copy  to  SOC? 

A.  the  education  services  specialist 

B.  the  recruiter 

C.  the  education  coordinator 

D.  the  recruiter,  or  the  station  commander  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  recruiter. 

15.  What  is  the  requirement  for  senior  male  contacts 
by  31  August? 

A.  5 percent 

B.  10  percent 

C.  25  percent 

D.  This  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  recruiting  station 
commander. 

(The  answers  to  this  month’s  Test  can  be 
found  on  the  inside  back  cover.) 
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SFC  Gregory  J.  Carmine  explains  Recruiting  2000  to  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Joe 
R.  Reeder  during  Reeder’s  visit  to  San  Antonio  Battalion.  (Photo  by  Tom  Carter) 


Reeder  learns 
recruiting 

by  LuAnne  Fantasia, 

5th  Brigade  A&PA 

■ Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Joe  Reeder  had  some  positive 
comments  about  Army  recruit- 
ing during  his  visit  to  the  5th 
Brigade  headquarters  and  In- 
gram Park  (Texas)  Recruiting 
Station. 

“There  is  nothing  more  import- 
ant to  the  Army  than  the  recruit- 
ers and  the  job  they  do.  They  are 
the  ones  who  give  us  quality 
men  and  women,”  Reeder  said. 
“The  Army  depends  on  that  qual- 
ity.” 

He  also  said  the  Army  com- 
petes with  other  professions  for 
quality  people,  but  the  Army  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  and  proba- 
bly the  leading  edge  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

“Military  service  is  hands- 
down  the  number  one  experi- 
ence employers  look  for  in 
applicants.  They  want  that  team- 
player  attitude,”  Reeder  said. 

“But  individual  soldiers  have 
the  responsibility  to  become  lead- 
ers, to  develop  themselves  pro- 
fessionally, to  grow  and  mature, 
and  to  keep  themselves  physi- 


cally and  morally  straight,”  he 
said. 

Reeder  went  to  San  Antonio 
to  gain  insight  into  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  recruiting,  receiv- 
ing briefings  from  USAREC, 
5th  Brigade,  and  San  Antonio 
Battalion  commanders. 

Reeder  said  the  trip  was  a 
real  treat.  “It  helped  me  under- 
stand the  entire  process  of  in- 
troducing men  and  women  we 
want  to  serve,  and  how  we 
match  them  to  their  MOS.” 


Recruiters  score 
goal 

Story  and  photo  by  Sara  Kirk, 
Raleigh  Bn  A&PA 

■ SFC  Gary  Whaley  and  SSG 
David  Haas  of  the  New  Bern 
(N.C.)  Recruiting  Station  pre- 
pared themselves  to  do  battle 
with  a basketball  goal  at  a local 
elementary  school  in  their  re- 
cruiting area.  They  poured  the 
cement,  staked  the  pole,  and  se- 
cured the  backboard  and  net,  as 
the  basketball  team  waited. 

“At  the  PTA  meeting,  the  prin- 
cipal asked  for  volunteers  to  set 
up  the  basketball  goal,”  Whaley 
said.  ‘When  no  one  raised  their 
hand,  I raised  mine.  They  had 
all  the  materials;  they  just 
needed  the  labor.” 

Whaley  said  this  was  his  first 
PTA  meeting  and  he  felt  this 
would  be  a “fun  project.” 

“The  school  has  a basketball 
team,  but  no  place  to  practice,” 
he  added. 

A few  of  the  team  members 
came  out  to  help  the  recruiters 
read  the  installation  manual, 
trying  not  to  show  their  impati- 
ence as  they  waited  for  the  job 
to  be  completed. 


SSG  David  Haas  and  SFC  Gary  Whaley  put  up  a new  basketball  goal  with  a little  help 
from  local  children . 
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Taking  the  bull 

by  Bobbie  Galford 
Dallas  Bn  A&PA 

■ SSG  Richard  Strelsky, 

Odessa  (Texas)  recruiter,  has 
been  in  the  Army  for  ten  years. 
He’s  spent  about  as  much  time 
staring  eye  to  eye  into  the  faces 
of  large,  ferocious  bulls,  deter- 
mining their  moves,  and  deliber- 
ately and  steadily  pulling  them 
away  from  injured  cowboys. 

“I  got  interested  in  rodeo 
while  I was  in  high  school,” 
Strelsky  said. 

Strelsk/s  first  hands-on 
rodeo  experience  began  with 
him  riding  the  bulls.  However, 
he  said  he  soon  progressed  to 
bullfighting. 

“I  never  was  a world  class 
rider,  although  I did  win  some  ri- 
ding competitions,”  Strelsky 
said.  “I  think  there  is  more 
challenge  in  fighting  than  ri- 
ding, and  after  I met  that  first 
bull  head  on,  I decided  to  spend 
my  rodeo  time  fighting  the 
bulls,”  he  said. 

From  the  moment  of  that  deci- 
sion, Strelsky,  who  was  voted 


the  1990  European  Rodeo  Cow- 
boy Association  Bullfighter  of  the 
Year,  has  been  perfecting  his  art 
by  watching  others  and  practic- 
ing on  his  own.  According  to 
Strelsky,  there  are  special 
schools  that  teach  bullfighting, 
but  he  hasn’t  attended  one. 

“I  guess  I’ve  learned  the  hard 
way,”  Strelsky  said.  “If  you  know 
how  to  ride  you’ll  know  what  the 
bull  rider  wants  and  needs  you 
to  do,”  he  said. 

“There  is  no  required  or  regula- 
tion equipment,  but  every  bull- 
fighter does  more  than  just  look 
the  part  and  wear  a cowboy  hat,” 
Strelsky  said.  “Protective  equip- 
ment keeps  you  from  getting 
hurt,  and  some  instances  even 
killed.”  He  wears  rib  protector,  a 
chest  protector,  a padded  girdle, 
knee  pads,  and  shin  pads. 

Strelsky  also  wears  makeup 
and  bright,  colorful  clothing,  but 
said  even  though  he  and  the 
rodeo  clown  dress  a lot  alike, 
there  is  a big  difference  between 
the  two. 

“The  clown  and  I dress  simi- 
larly, but  the  clown  is  mostly 
just  the  funny  guy,”  Strelsky 
said.  “The  bullfighter’s  job  is  to 


go  in  to  help  the  cowboy  when  he 
is  in  trouble.” 

Strelsky  has  also  had  his 
share  of  trouble.  He’s  endured 
six  broken  ribs,  13  stitches  and 
has  been  thrown  into  walls  and 
fences.  But  he  has  never  wanted 
to  quit,  even  after  all  of  the  inju- 
ries and  risks. 

“My  life  was  in  danger  a cou- 
ple of  times,  but  I’ve  never  seri- 
ously considered  quitting,” 
Strelsky  said.  “I’ve  saved  a cou- 
ple of  cowboys’  lives,  and  that  is 
a nice  feeling,”  he  said.  “I  get  a 
little  nervous  sometimes,  but 
I’ve  never  done  anything  as  excit- 
ing, to  include  rappelling  and 
parachuting.” 

He’s  also  made  a lot  of  con- 
tacts through  the  rodeo.  “I  talk 
to  a lot  of  other  people  who  see 
me  perform.” 

“I  like  watching  other  people 
competing  in  the  sport,  but  I love 
to  participate,”  Strelsky  said. 
“Sometimes  I get  a little  nervous 
at  the  very  beginning,  before  the 
first  bull  comes  out,  but  once  it 
has  actually  started  there  aren’t 
any  more  nerves,  just  a serious 
rush  of  excitement.” 


SSG  Richard  Strelsky  takes 
on  a bull  during  a rodeo. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  SSG 
Richard  Strelsky) 
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SSG  Harold  Cox 


Drug-free  zone 

Story  and  photo  by  Debi  Kemp, 
Portland  Bn  A&PA 

■ If  Reserve  recruiter  SSG  Har- 
old Cox  of  Gresham  (Ore.)  Sta- 
tion has  his  way,  all  local  county 
schools  will  be  drug-free  zones. 

As  chairman  of  the  East  County 
Drug-Free  School  Coalition,  he 
works  with  children,  teachers,  po- 
lice, and  community  groups  to 
keep  kids  from  using  drugs. 

Cox  established  the  Drug-Free 
School  Zone  Program  about  a 
year  ago  with  help  of  Kim  Ell,  a 
police  officer.  In  setting  up  the 
program,  Cox  established  a Drug- 
Free  School  Zone  Coalition, 
which  meets  monthly  to  discuss 
and  resolve  community  issues. 
The  coalition,  initially  a three 
member  team,  has  grown  into  a 
full-fledged  community  affair  in- 
cluding lawyers,  bankers,  and  po- 
lice officials. 

Approval  for  the  program  was 
staffed  through  the  school  dis- 
trict, the  chief  of  police,  and  the 
city  council.  Once  approval  was 
received,  a safe  haven  zone  was 
established  at  a local  elementary 
school.  The  zone  encompasses 
the  school  buildings,  campuses, 
and  a 1,000  foot  area  beyond  the 
campus  boundaries.  Anyone 
caught  dealing  drugs  within  the 
safe  haven  zone  will  receive  an 
additional  sentence  of  18  months 
in  conjunction  with  any  state  or 
federal  penalty  they  receive. 


“The  program  gets  kids  and 
teachers  actively  involved  in 
drug  awareness.  Everyone  is 
watching  out  for  everyone  else, 
and  it  keeps  dealers  out  of  the 
schools,”  Cox  said. 

After  initiating  the  program, 
Cox  worked  with  other  schools  to 
establish  additional  drug-free 
school  zones. 

Cox  was  voted  “Volunteer  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Year”  by  the 
Reynolds  School  District  for  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  this 
project.  Later  this  year  he  will 
travel  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
compete  at  a national  level  for 
Volunteer  Coordinator  of  the 
Year. 

He  ties  his  work  with  the  com- 
munity and  the  schools  in  with 
his  recruiting  efforts  in  hopes  of 
building  a better  community.  By 
networking  with  centers  of  influ- 
ence, he  is  able  to  enhance  his  re- 
cruiting efforts. 

“This  is  a win-win  situation 
for  everyone  concerned,  except 
the  drug  dealers,”  Cox  said.  “The 
kids  stay  drug  free;  the  schools 
can  concentrate  on  teaching;  the 
Army  builds  COIs  and  commu- 
nity rapport;  and  the  community 
benefits  as  a whole.” 


Fire  fighting 

Story  and  photo  by 
Jeanne  M.  Fitzgerald, 
Houston  Bn  A&PA 

■ “Quick!  Call  911!  Get  a fire 
truck  over  here  immediately,” 
shouted  SSG  Nelson  Guifarro  of 
Lufkin  (Texas)  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion to  a passing  car  on  the  high- 
way. 

Guifarro’s  night  had  begun  a 
few  hours  before  with  a quick 
trip  by  GOV  to  drive  an  appli- 
cant to  the  MEPS  for  processing 
back  into  the  Army. 

He  witnessed  flames  shooting 
high  into  the  night  air,  engulfing 
the  front  end  of  a light  blue  Ford 
pick-up  truck  owned  by  Lufkin 
resident,  Brian  Harris. 

He  maded  a quick  U-turn, 


raced  across  the  highway,  and 
pulled  up  a short  distance  behind 
the  burning  truck. 

He  realized  the  flames  had 
burned  a hole  in  the  bottom  half 
of  the  windshield  and  the  dash- 
board had  caught  fire. 

Guifarro  grabbed  an  extin- 
guisher from  the  GOV.  He 
grabbed  a rag  from  the  truck, 
placed  it  on  the  very  hot  hood 
and  gingerly  opened  it. 

He  sprayed  the  burning  engine 
with  a dry  chemical  foam  used 
for  electrical  fires  and  liquid 
grease.  Within  three  minutes  the 
foam  had  extinguished  the  blaze. 

The  fire  department  arrived 
and  sprayed  the  pavement 
around  the  truck  with  water  and 
checked  the  engine  for  sparks  or 
flames.  The  firemen  reminded 
Harris  to  keep  at  least  one  fire 
extinguisher  in  his  truck  at  all 
times. 

After  making  arrangements 
for  car  towing,  Harris  expressed 
his  heartfelt  and  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  Guifarro  for  sacrificing 
his  time  and  helping  him  in  his 
hour  of  need. 

Without  Guifarro’s  assistance, 
Harris’  truck  would  have  been  to- 
tally destroyed  and  his  life  in 
jeopardy. 

“I  really  enjoy  helping  people,” 
Guifarro  said,  “and  realize  that 
some  day  I may  be  in  need  of 
help  and  hopefully  someone  will 
be  there  for  me.” 


SSG  Nelson  Guifarro 
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Smoking  lamp  is  out 


by  Evelyn  D.  Harris, 
American  Forces  Information  Service 


John  M.  Deutch,  under  secretary  of  defense 
for  acquisition  and  technology,  signed  an 
instruction  March  7 banning  indoor  smok- 
ing in  all  DoD  workplaces  worldwide.  The  policy 
was  effective  on  April  8. 

The  ban  affects  nearly  3 million  uniformed  and 
civilian  personnel  in  hundreds  of  installations 
worldwide.  Smoking  is  prohibited  inside  all  DoD- 
owned  and  rented  offices.  It  is  also  banned 
anywhere  else  meeting  the  definition  of  a 
workplace,  including  inside  a tank,  helicopter  or 
airplane.  The  ban  also  applies  to  visitors. 

Smoking  is  still  permitted  in  family  housing, 
designated  areas  of  military  barracks,  clubs, 
recreational  areas,  restaurants,  and  prison 
quarters. 

Sherri  Wasserman  Goodman,  deputy  under 
secretary  of  defense  for  environmental  security, 
will  oversee  and  review  the  policy’s  implementa- 
tion. Goodman  said  employee  unions  were  in- 
volved in  writing  the  policy  and  were  “very 
supportive  and  helpful.” 

Goodman  said  the  policy  is  intended  to  meet 
three  objectives. 

“First  and  foremost,  we  want  to  provide  a safe 
and  healthy  workplace  for  all  of  our  employees, 
both  military  and  civilian.  The  National  Institute 
for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  have  reported  that 
secondhand  smoke  from  the  burning  of  tobacco 
products  is  a major  source  of  harmful  indoor  air 
pollution  and  a known  cause  of  lung  cancer, 
respiratory  illness,  and  heart  disease. 

“The  second  objective  is  to  contribute  to  the 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces.  Military  personnel 
will  be  healthier,  money  will  be  saved  due  to 
reduced  health  care  costs,  fewer  hours  (will  be) 
lost  to  sickness,  and  maintenance  expenses  will  be 
reduced  for  many  DoD  buildings. 

“The  third  objective  is  to  be  a leader  in  creating 
a smoke-free  workplace.  Last  year,  the  EPA  recom- 
mended that  every  company  have  a smoking 
policy  that  effectively  protects  nonsmokers  from 


involuntary  exposure  to  tobacco  smoke.” 

In  addition  to  these  goals,  the  department  recog- 
nizes more  restrictive  tobacco  policies  may  affect 
certain  rights  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers  alike. 
“We  have  worked  hard  in  drafting  this  policy  to 
balance  the  rights  of  all  workers  and  to  maintain 
employee  health  and  morale,”  Goodman  said. 

DoD  will  expand  availability  of  smoking  cessa- 
tion courses.  High-risk  personnel,  such  as  asbestos 
workers,  will  receive  medical  counseling  about  the 
risk  of  smoking. 

Installation  commanders  will  designate  outdoor 
smoking  areas.  These  should  be  accessible  to  all 
workers  and  provide  a measure  of  protection  from 
the  elements.  Some  installations  will  build  bus 
shelter-like  areas  for  smokers.  “However,”  said 
Goodman,  “the  example,  at  the  Pentagon  Ground 
Zero,  (the  nickname  for  the  courtyard  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building)  I doubt  we’ll  have  shelters. 
There  are  overhangs  and  other  protected  areas.” 

Smoking  areas  can’t  be  near  an  entrance  or  an 
air  intake  for  a building,  said  Goodman. 

Medical  officials  said  the  military  bans  smoking 
completely  — 24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week  — 
during  basic  training. 

Navy  Dr.  (RADM)  William  A.  Buckendorf,  assis- 
tant chief  for  operational  medicine  and  fleet  sup- 
port, said,  “If  you  ask  if  this  policy  is  going  to 
change  things  tomorrow  (in  terms  of  people  quit- 
ting smoking),  I’d  have  to  say  no. 

But  next  year  I say  yes,  we  will  see  a difference. 
In  10  years,  definitely  yes.  We  will  meet  our  goal 
of  smoke-free  Navy  by  the  year  2000.”  With  the  ex- 
ception of  submarines,  the  Navy  had  already 
banned  smoking  on  ships  below  decks.  Submarine 
commanders  decide  smoking  policy  for  their  boats. 

According  to  a 1992  worldwide  survey,  37  per- 
cent of  soldiers,  37  percent  of  sailors,  29  percent  of 
Air  Force  personnel,  and  39  percent  of  Marines 
smoke.  This  rate  is  much  lower  than  in  1980, 
when  more  than  51  percent  smoked. 

For  comparison,  only  28  percent  of  the  general 
population  smoked  in  1988,  according  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 
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Home  Fires 


Never  argue  with  a truck 


by  John  Bogle,  USAREC  Safety  Officer 


It  was  late  in  the  evening  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike,  and  a recruiter  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  his  station  following  a long  day 
of  meeting  and  greeting  prospects.  A semi- 
transport truck  traveling  in  front  of  him  was 
hogging  the  passing  lane  as  the  vehicles  ap- 
proached a steep  incline. 

The  recruiter  was  tired  and  cranky,  so  he  began 
to  flash  his  GOV  lights  and  honked  the  horn  in  an 
attempt  to  get  the  trucker’s  attention.  The  truck 
driver  did  not  respond  to  his 
gestures,  so  the  recruiter 
was  forced  to  stew  at  a 
reduced  driving  rate  of  40 
miles  per  hour  in  the  pass- 
ing lane  behind  the  truck. 

Things  changed  dramati- 
cally on  the  downgrade.  As 
the  driver  of  the  semitruck 
signaled  and  moved  back 
into  the  inside  lane,  the 
recruiter  suddenly  noticed 
another  truck  to  his  immedi- 
ate front  while  a third  trac- 
tor trailer  approached  his 
GOV  quickly  from  the  rear. 

The  three  18-wheelers  kept 
him  wedged  between  them 
as  they  careened  down  the 
mountain  at  70  miles  per 
hour.  The  recruiter  was  able  to  maintain  control  of 
the  GOV,  but  he  realized  that  disaster  was  never 
more  than  10  feet  away. 

This  episode  taught  the  recruiter  a new  respect 
for  oversized  vehicles  and  their  operators.  While 
most  commercial  truck  drivers  are  courteous  and 
professional,  their  enormous  vehicles  are  potent 
dangers  that  should  be  regarded  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. 

Miscues  by  vehicle  operators  contribute 


significantly  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  fatal 
automobile  collisions  with  oversized  trucks. 

Recently,  a female  recruiter  was  driving  DEP 
members  to  their  hotel  when  an  18-wheeler  travel- 
ing in  front  of  her  GOV  abruptly  changed  lanes. 
Without  any  response  time,  the  recruiter  was  un- 
able to  avoid  striking  a large  object  in  the  road- 
way. She  later  learned  it  was  the  body  of  a person 
who  had  been  fatally  struck  by  a preceding 
motorist. 

This  incident  emphasized  to 
her  the  necessity  of  truck  drivers 
knowing  the  whereabouts  of  ad- 
jacent vehicles,  at  all  times,  so 
they  can  react  defensively.  There- 
fore, don’t  try  to  sneak  up  on  over- 
sized vehicles  and  always  give 
them  plenty  of  room  to  maneuver. 
When  a truck  approaches  your 
vehicle  from  the  rear  on  a steep 
downhill  grade,  pull  into  the  right 
lane  and  let  it  pass.  The  driver 
may  be  in  a situation  where  his 
brakes  have  failed.  Be  extremely 
alert  for  trucks  swinging  wide  to 
turn  corners  and  be  extra 
cautious  when  sharing  wet  road- 
ways with  oversized  vehicles. 

Dangers  can  be  especially 
prevalent  if  a vehicle  hydroplanes 
or  your  windshield  is  splashed 
with  water  and  debris  that  obscures  your  vision. 
Finally,  cooperate  with  truckers  by  giving  them  a 
safety  cushion  as  you  pass  their  rigs  and  when  you 
pull  back  into  the  lane  in  front  of  them.  Never  pull 
in  front  of  the  truck’s  lane  until  you  can  see  the 
truck  in  your  rear  view  mirror.  Remember,  trucks 
need  twice  as  much  stopping  distance  as  cars. 

Stay  out  of  harm’s  way,  keep  your  distance,  and 
keep  on  trucking  to  your  next  mission. 


Tips  for  peaceful  coexistence 
with  highway  behemoths: 

■ Stay  out  of  the  blind  spots  of 
trucks. 

■ If  you  can’t  see  a truck’s  mir- 
rors, you’re  probably  in  its  rear 
blind  spot,  which  trails  about 
200  feet  directly  behind  the 
vehicle. 

■ Blind  spots  exist  along  both 
sides  of  a truck  with  the  right 
blind  spot  being  especially 
dangerous. 

■ Truckers  like  to  swing  into  the 
right  lane  to  avoid  potential 
hazards  in  the  roadway. 
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From  the  Researcher 


Total  quality  manage- 
ment (TQM) 

You  may  ask,  “What  is 
TQM?”  TQM  is  a leadership 
philosophy  that  creates  a work- 
ing environment  that  promotes 
teamwork  and  the  quest  for 
continuous  improvement.  This 
concept  is  no  stranger  to  HQ 
USAREC,  but  we  have  had 
many  starts  at  TQM  where  buy- 
in  from  all  was  not  achieved. 
Our  command  goal  is  to 
achieve  buy-in  that  will  prog- 
ress us  on  the  road  of  quality. 

Total  recruiting  quality 

In  order  to  achieve  our  goals, 
the  “Quality  Leaders”  must  re- 
alize one  of  Dr.  W.  Edwards 
Denning’s  quotes,  “People  are 
not  an  asset,  not  a resource. 
They  are  a treasure  to  be  pro- 
tected.” HQ  USAREC  is  trying 
to  do  just  that  with  total  re- 
cruiting quality  (TRQ).  Our  ac- 
complishments are  starting  to 
take  shape. 

Recruiters  speak  their 
minds 

HQ  USAREC  initiated  a se- 
ries of  recruiter  focus  groups  in 
December  1993  that  included  a 
written  questionnaire.  This 
was  the  start  of  a TRQ  brain- 
storming team.  The  goal  of 
each  focus  group  was  to  obtain 
the  recruiters’  opinion  on, 

“What  factors  are  impacting 
production?” 

Analyses  of  the  responses 
highlight  several  distinct  fac- 
tors that  are  negatively  effect- 
ing the  sales  force’s  ability  to 
convince  youth  (and  their  influ- 
encers)  that  an  Army  enlist- 
ment is  a good  value.  The 
recruiters  reported  facing  sev- 
eral barriers  on  a recurring 
basis.  The  most  significant  of 
these  were:  U.S.  involvement 
in  Bosnia,  the  negatives  associ- 
ated with  Army  downsizing, 
and  the  issues  surrounding  the 


Ms.  Teresa  Monroe 


Army’s  handling  of  the  homo- 
sexual issue.  These  particular 
current  event  issues  are  not  in 
our  control,  but  some  issues 
that  are  in  our  control  sur- 
faced. When  the  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  agreed  with 
the  statement,  “The  Army  is  as 
relevant  today  as  it  was  10 
years  ago,”  only  about  half  of 
the  recruiters  strongly  agreed; 
the  rest  either  somewhat 
agreed  or  expressed  some  level 
of  disagreement. 

Impressions  last  a long  time, 
and  most  of  the  respondents 
felt  that  the  current  profes- 
sional Army  image  is  not  as 
strong  as  is  desired.  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  Army  image, 
the  sales  force  expressed  the 
need  for  more  equipment  and 
advancements  in  automation  in 
order  to  project  a more  profes- 
sional image. 

The  recruiters  also  stated 
that  while  they  agree  that  na- 
tional and  local  advertising  is 
very  important,  it  is  not  as  ef- 
fective as  it  should  be.  The  low 
frequency  of  the  national  spots 
and  low  to  non-existent  re- 
sources for  local  advertising 
contribute  greatly  to  this  prob- 
lem. While  the  sales  force  un- 
derstands the  need  to  artic- 
ulate the  great  opportunities 
that  the  Army  has  to  offer, 
clearly  there  are  some  concerns 
within  the  sales  force  in  ac- 
complishing this  task.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  Army  story  with 
fervor  in  light  of  deep  concerns 
about  their  own  quality  of  life 
and  their  future  in  the  Army. 

The  recruiters’  rewards  for 
success  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  stress,  micro-management, 
and  outright  intimidation  of 
making  mission.  When  mis- 
sion box  is  achieved,  there  is  no 
time  for  savoring  the  victory  — 
you  must  start  from  scratch 
and  try  to  survive  another 
month.  Everything  is  at  stake 
— career,  family’s  livelihood, 


and  sanity.  It  is  hard  to  put 
that  on  the  line  every  day  — 
especially  when  you  do  not  feel 
appreciated. 

TRQ  - where  we  are 

Initially,  these  results  seem 
very  disheartening,  but  the 
good  to  come  is  what  should  be 
focused  on.  HQ  USAREC  is 
working  on  developing  team- 
work. Teamwork  is  when  em- 
ployees who  are  customers  of 
one  another  will  analyze  pro- 
cesses and  identify  problems 
that  prevent  customer  satisfac- 
tion. 

One  of  HQ  USAREC’s  first 
attempts  at  an  official  char- 
tered employee  Process  Action 
Team  (PAT)  is  the  Recruiter 
Zone  Analysis  (RZA)  PAT 
team.  All  of  the  staff  involved 
(down  to  brigade  level)  in  the 
RZA  process  has  at  least  one 
representative  that  is  partici- 
pating in  a joint  effort  to  solve 
problems.  This  is  not  just  an 
attempt  to  implement  a quick- 
fix.  Ideas  for  improving  the 
missioning  process  are  also 
being  reviewed.  The  command 
is  becoming  more  involved  in 
obtaining  the  buy-in  from  all 
levels. 

Strategic  quality 
council  (SQC) 

The  command  SQC  is  com- 
posed of  the  senior  manage- 
ment personnel  including: 
commanding  general,  chief  of 
staff,  directors,  special  staff  offi- 
cers, Recruiting  Support  Com- 
mand commander,  and  the 
newest  members,  brigade  com- 
manders. This  accomplishment 
helps  the  command  to  provide 
leadership,  direction,  and  guid- 
ance that  we  all  can  live  with. 
Let  us  all  — each  and  every 
one  of  us  — do  the  best  we  can 
to  support  the  TRQ  efforts  on 
our  road  to  quality. 


Questions  or  comments? 
Contact  Sandy  Ramos,  1-800- 
223-3735,  extension  4-0776. 
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Policy  issues 
and  reminders 
STARR 

Scheduling  of  STARR  appli- 
cants for  training  must  be  IAW 
AR  601-210,  Regular  Army  and 
Army  Reserve  Enlistment  Pro- 
gram, dated  1 August  91.  Guid- 
ance counselors  must  ensure 
that  the  STARR  applicant  is 
scheduled  to  start  training  in  a 
civilian  school  (phase  II), 
within  180  days  of  acceptance 
for  prior  service  applicants  or 
completion  of  phase  I if  non- 
prior service. 

MVDB 

On  1 April  1994,  the  motor 
vehicle  driving  battery  was  no 
longer  authorized  for  use.  Ap- 
plicants desiring  to  enlist  in  an 
MOS  requiring  a driver’s  li- 
cense must  have  in  their  pos- 
session at  the  time  of 
enlistment  a valid  state 
driver’s  license.  This  license 
can  not  expire  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  advanced  individual 
training. 

VSI/SSB 

Any  PS  applicant  enlisting 
in  the  USAR  that  received  ei- 
ther a VSI/SSB  from  active 
duty  in  another  component, 
must  have  a DD  Form  368 
from  that  components  control 
group.  If  they  are  current  troop 
program  unit  members  of  an- 
other component  then  the  DD 
Form  368  will  be  from  the  TPU 
commander.  DD  Form  368  is  re- 
quired even  if  the  DD  Form 
214  shows  no  Reserve  obliga- 
tion termination  date.  For  fur- 
ther guidance,  see  RECUSAR 
message  92-057,  dated  2 June 
92,  subject:  Request  for  Dis- 
charge or  Clearance  from  a 
Reserve  Component. 


One  pass  method 

RECUSAR  message  94-015, 
subject:  Implementation  of 
One  Pass  Processing 
Method,  the  purpose  of  this 
message  was  to  clarify  Individ- 
ual Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  to 
TPU  processing  procedures 
using  the  One  Pass  Method 
and  allows  battalion  operations 
personnel,  who  are  V7  quali- 
fied, to  process  IRR  to  TPU 
transfers  at  the  battalion. 

SRIP  List  FY94 

RECUSAR  message  94-018, 
Part  II,  subject:  Student  Loan 
Repayment  Program,  the 
purpose  of  this  message  was  to 
provide  the  official  DA  an- 
nounced MOS  list  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  Incentive 
Program  effective  1 April  1994. 

Eligible  Skills  for  Enlist- 
ment Bonus/Enlistment  SLRP 
($10,000): 

11B,  11H,  12B,  13B,  13E, 
13F,  19D,  19K,  29E,  29V,  31F, 
31L,  31M,  33T,  38A,  42D,  43E, 
44B,  45K,  46R,  51B,  52C,  54B, 
55B,  57E,  57F,  62E,  62F,  62G, 
62H,  62J,  63D,  63E,  63G,  63H, 
63J,  63S,  63T,  63W,  63Y,  67T, 
71C,  7 ID,  75C,  75D,  75E,  75F, 
77F,  82C,  88H,  88K,  88L,  88V, 
91C,  9 IF,  91L,  91M,  91R,  93P, 
96D,  96R,  97E,  97G,  98G. 


Eligible  Skills  for  Army  Ci- 
vilian Acquired  Skills  Program 
(ACASP)  NPS  Enlistment 
($5,000): 

91CC. 

Eligible  Skills  for  SLRP 
($20,000)  Enlistment: 

3 IF,  38A,  91C,  91L,  97E, 
98G. 

Eligible  Skills  for  Prior  Ser- 
vice Enlistment  Bonus: 

18F,  29V,  3 IF,  3 8 A,  62H, 
63E,  68H,  71E,  88V,  91C,  91L, 

9 IT,  91V,  97E,  97G. 

NPS  91 CC  ACASP 
Bonus 

Non-prior  service  enlisting 
for  Army  Civilian  Acquired 
Skills  Program  (ACASP)  are 
now  authorized  a bonus  of 
$5,000.  This  offer  is  available 
to  those  NPS  applicants  that 
qualify  for  the  91CC  ACASP  op- 
tion listed  in  chapter  7 AR  601- 
210  and  the  MOS  appears  on 
the  HQDA  Critical  Skills  List. 
The  following  statement  must 
be  added  to  the  DD  Form  1966 
due  a change  in  the  way  the 
bonus  paid. 

The  $5,000  enlistment  bonus 
is  payable  on  the  following 
schedule: 

■ Initial  payment  consists  of 
20  percent  or  $1,000  upon 
award  of  MOS. 

■ An  amount  of  30  percent  or 
$1,500  on  the  third  anniver- 
sary date. 

■ The  remainder  of  the  bonus, 
50  percent  or  $2,500  payable 
on  the  fifth  anniversary  date. 

For  additional  information 
on  any  of  the  above  subjects, 
contact  your  recruiting  battal- 
ion operations. 
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Salutes 


Rings 


ATLANTA 

SFC  Frieda  D.  Israel 
SFC  Russell  S.  White 
SFC  John  J.  Holzappel 

BALTIMORE 

SFC  Christopher  D.  Green 
SFC  Tyrone  E.  Henderson 
SFC  Rodney  J.  Campbell 
SSG  Beverly  A.  Tikiob 
SFC  Harold  K.  Watson 
SSG  Lawrence  O’Keeffe 
SFC  George  E.  Hall 

BECKLEY 

SSG  Phillip  F.  Barr 

BRUNSWICK 

SFC  Duane  A.  Sennett 
SSG  Danny  L.  Berry 
SSG  David  Masure 
SFC  Luis  Cruz-Lopez 
SSG  Richard  E.  Carouth 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Veronica  Parker 
SFC  Bruce  R.  Tompkins 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Theodore  A.  Jeffords 
SGT  James  L.  Hawkins 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Michael  R.  Robinson 

HARRISBURG 

SFC  Harold  B.  Francis 
SSG  Ralph  H.  Dietz 
SFC  William  A.  Hooper  IV 
SSG  Mikel  Valerio 


HOUSTON 

SSG  Jazeka  O.  Rogers 
SSG  Arthur  L.  Collier  Jr. 

MIAMI 

SSG  Samuel  J.  Baptiste 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SFC  Dennis  D.  Mittleider 
SFC  Harrison  L.  Riggins 
SSG  Kendrick  C.  Porter 


MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Michael  Spence 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Raymond  Bailey 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Clifton  Hearne 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSG  Herbie  D.  Mickens 
SFC  Noel  Rivera 
SSG  Joseph  S.  Osborne 


PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Christopher  Springs 
SSG  Russell  E.  Wacker  III 
SFC  Troy  N.  Senft 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Sue  A.  Morris 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  James  T.  Finley 
SFC  Dale  W.  Shepard 
SFC  Kenneth  Kitchen 
SSG  Matthew  J.  Colley 
SFC  Douglas  R.  Moon 

PORTLAND 

SFC  Don  L.  McAllister 

RALEIGH 

SSG  Michael  G.  Pernell 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Mark  S.  McAlister 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Michael  Hicks 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Elijah  L.  Miller 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Michael  E.  Schwilke 
SFC  William  Jewsbury 
SFC  Thomas  A.  Mills  Jr. 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Lester  J.  Rothberger  Jr. 

TAMPA 

SSG  Council  Lambert 


May  1994 
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ATLANTA 

SSG  Thaddeus  Chase 
SGT  Dwaine  J.  Moore 

BALTIMORE 
SGT  Norris  A.  Sawyers 
SSG  Thomas  E.  Miller 
SFC  Ezekiel  Brown 
SSG  George  W.  White 
SSG  Ronald  Richardson 

BECKLEY 

SGT  Sherman  H.  Adkins 

BRUNSWICK 

SSG  Bryan  Lynch 
SFC  Alexander  Elliott 
SSG  John  D.  Minasian 
SSG  Steven  G.  Myers 

CHICAGO 

SSG  James  Buckles 
SSG  Kenneth  Stringer 
SGT  Steven  Sutton 
SGT  Joseph  D.  Pugh 
SSG  Dale  A.  Jarvey 
SGT  Sylvester  G.  Wilcox 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Anthony  L.  Cook 
SSG  Mack  H.  Roberts 
SSG  Timothy  J.  Beary 
SGT  James  Warnock 
SFC  Reginald  J.  Easley 
SSG  Mark  S.  Butera 
SFC  Mark  A.  Mead 

COLUMBUS 

SSG  Alfred  R.  Hamlet 
SGT  Wiley  R.  Tuft 

DALLAS 

SFC  Sharon  Keys 
SSG  Oscar  Caro 
SSG  Lisa  Brandon-Duarte 
SGT  Mark  D.  Pierson 
SGT  Chang  J.  Kwak 
SGT  Dean  Francis 


Gold  Badges 


HARRISBURG 

SGT  David  L.  Fallin 
SGT  Willie  A.  Baskin 
SSG  John  R.  Watson 
SSG  Robert  T.  Mundy 
SSG  Eric  J.  Thomas 

HOUSTON 

SSG  Kenneth  McLaren 

JACKSON 


NASHVILLE 

SFC  Ricky  Reed 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SSG  Elisa  R.  Lewis 
SSG  Jonathan  Curry 
SGT  Terry  Speicher 
SFC  Teresa  L.  Calloway 
SFC  Jeffry  Scafide 
SSG  Donald  Danner 


SGT  Michael  Cypressi 
SSG  Gregory  Rogers 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Ricky  Hawkins 
SFC  Carlos  Camach 
Colon 

SSG  John  M. 

SGT  I 
SGT  I 

KANS 


Jimenez 
SSG  William  F.  Graves 
SSG  Michael  Anderson 

MIAMI 

SSG  James  Bulger 
SFC  Joe  Esponda 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

SFC  Maria  V.  Figueroa 
SSG  Peter  A.  Rompf 
Ronnie  E.  Perry 
Matthew  C.  Mayo 

LAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Cecil  W.  Lay 
SG  Melvin  Carr  Jr. 
Anthony  R.  Bowden 
SSG  Harold  E.  Wilson 
SGT  James  L.  Quick 

PHILADELPHIA 

v-y  | £ | 

Stewart  J.  Taylor 
erly  T.  Williams 
1 Parsons 
James  Ensley 

PHOENIX 

SSG  Don  Thornton 
SSG  Lawrence  Shelton 
SGT  Troy  V.  Matthews 

PITTSBURGH 


MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  David  P.  Brawner 
SSG  Todd  A.  Obbink 
SSG  Kenneth  L.  Mortell 
SGT  Randy  L.  Cleveland 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Randy  Stephens 
SSG  Marquel  Underwood 
SGT  Neal  Forney 


SSG  Mark  A.  Marvenko 
SGT  Christopher 
McChesney 
SSG  Tracy  Kindle 
SGT  Michael  Springel 
SSG  Bruce  Miller 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Gerald  J.  Trahan 
SSG  Robert  Kenworthy 


RALEIGH 

SSG  Donald  Freeman 
SGT  Herbert  Murphy 
SGT  Daniel  F.  Gore 
SGT  Allison  D.  Johnson 
SSG  Sylvester  Tingle 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Ricardo  Olivares 
SSG  Jose  Cancel 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Brian  Hendricks 
SSG  Steven  Nyhan 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Rafael  Agosto 
SSG  Oscar  Elizondo 
SSG  Timothy  Armstrong 
SFC  Gary  Brown 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  Drew  Pokorney 
SSG  Mark  Pitts 

SEATTLE 

SGT  Clint  W.  Williams 
SSG  Glen  E.  Hughes 
SSG  Matthew  D.  Wilson 
SSG  Martin  Garcia 
SGT  Shawn  M.  Connors 

ST.  LOUIS 

SFC  Terrance  Youngblood 
SSG  James  W.  Lynch 
SFC  Ritchie  D.  Patton 
SSG  Josef  Gray 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Reuben  Dickison 
SGT  Roderick  W.  Fritz 
SSG  Daniel  J.  Sutton 
SSG  Robin  A.  Fullam 
SSG  Mark  J.  Little 
SGT  David  Vitrano 
SFC  Troy  D.  Smith 
SGT  Robert  W.  Collier 
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RSC  Schedule 


RSM  May  1994 
Cinema  Van 

ATLANTA,  16-27  May 
BECKLEY,  26  - 29  Apr 
BRUNSWICK,  26  Apr -13  May 
CLEVELAND,  28  Apr  - 17  May 
COLUMBUS,  25  - 30  May 
DENVER,  17 -30  May 
INDIANAPOLIS,  20  - 22  May 
JACKSONVILLE,  27  Apr  - 12  May 
KANSAS  CITY,  10-30  May 
MINNEAPOLIS,  26  Apr  - 6 May 
NASHVILLE,  3 - 27  May 
PHILADELPHIA,  17 -30  May 
SEATTLE,  26  Apr -13  May 
ST.  LOUIS,  26  - 27  Apr 

Cinema  Pods 

BALTIMORE,  16 -27  May 
COLUMBIA,  26  Apr  - 20  May 
DENVER,  26 -30  Apr 
GREATLAKES.il  -20  May 
JACKSONVILLE,  24-30  May 
MIAMI,  3 -13  May 
MINNEAPOLIS,  26-30  Apr 
MONTGOMERY,  26  - 29  May 
NASHVILLE,  28  May 
NEW  YORK,  26  Apr -13  May 
SAN  ANTONIO,  26 -30  Apr 
SEATTLE,  26 -30  Apr 

Army  Adventure  Van 
CHICAGO,  9 -13  May 
DES  MOINES,  25  - 27  May 
HOUSTON,  25  - 29  May 
MINNEAPOLIS,  16-21  May 
ST.  LOUIS,  2- 6 May 


Answers  to  The  Test 


1.  B,  USAREC  Reg  601-37 

2.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-25 

3.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-4,  para  2-12  e (1) 

4.  A,  USAREC  Reg  350-4,  para  2-12  e (2) 

5.  C,  USAREC  Reg  350-4,  para  2-12  b 

6.  D,  USAREC  Reg  601-95,  para  2-4  e 

7.  C,  USAREC  Reg  600-32,  para  4 a 

8.  A,  USAREC  Reg  601-59,  para  6a  (2) 

9.  B,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  5-4  a 

10.  B,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  Figure  3-1 

11.  D,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  para  5-2  e 

12.  A,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  8-7 

13.  B,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  8-8e 

14.  A,  USAREC  Reg  621-2,  Table  1-1 

15.  D,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Table  3-1 


Dr.  Charles  Moskos,  professor  of  sociology  at 
Northwestern  University,  discussed  Issues  af- 
fecting the  military  in  the  near  future  at  the 
Leaders’  Conference  on  April  19.  (Photo  by  Greg 
Calldonna,  Fort  Knox  TASC) 
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